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A FOURTH-OF-JULY 


N the 3d of July, 1875, three gold 
seekers from my neighborhood in Iowa 
camped at the edge of a big swamp on 

the “Cheyenne Overland”; the divided cur- 
rents of the lower North Platte ran to the 
south of them. There the trio purposed to 
give their team—that is, a yoke of oxen and 
a yoke of cows—some days of rest while 
they themselves killed and cured a supply of 
the game and fish at hand. 

Charl and Frank, both of whom were mere 
boys, had picketed the oxen at the edge of 
the marsh and after milking the cows—Sally 
and Sundown—had turned them loose to 
wallow in the rushes and the wild rice. Steve, 
who was a veteran of the Civil War and was 
older than the others, soon had supper ready, 
and they all sat hungrily down to a meal of 
“flip-overs,” antelope steaks, milk and coffee. 

They had not met either with whites or 
with Indians for several days. While eating 
supper, however, they saw a 
string of horsemen wading to- 
ward them across the currents 
and the sand bars of the broad 
expanse of the Platte. The 
campers got to their feet and 
looked long enough to make 
sure that there were white men 
among the party. 

Just after sunset the new- 
comers reached land a few rods 
below the wagon camp. There 
were perhaps a dozen white 
men astride pintos and as many 
or more Mexican-Indian men and women 
riding burros and guiding several strings of 
pack animals. The party halted across the 
wagon road; then a pony rider came on and, 
drawing rein, confronted the campers, who 
were sitting at rest. 

“Flo, fellers,” he said. “You-all know of 
any trail leadin’ towards the Black Hills?” 

“No trail in that direction,” Steve an- 
swered; “can’t get in there now. Uncle Sam’s 
troops and old Spotted Tail’s Indians are on 
guard. We started for Jenney’s gold creeks, 
but were turned aside at Missouri Crossing. 
Where you from?” } 

“Rio Mory, New Mex,” the man replied, 
“an’ we’re goin’ straight to them gold creeks. 
Ol’ Spot’s ’quainted with our Mory Injuns, 
an’ he’ll let us through. Your Uncle Sam can 
go fishin’ fer suckers.” He rode away chuck- 


ng. 

The party then moved on northward and 
rode along the east.edge of the swamp. The 
Iowans watched them idly until the last of 
them were a quarter of a mile away; then 
the burro outfit halted, and four women dis- 
mounted and ran in amid the willows and 
rushes of the marsh. 

Charl and Frank had no idea that their 
cows had strayed so far and were amazed to 
see the women presently wade out of a field 
of rushes, driving black Sally and red Sun- 
down before them! 

The young men sprang at once to their 
feet and seized their guns, but Steve cried out 
in warning: “Pay no attention. There’s no 
brand on the cows, and we can’t fight that 
crowd!” 

On second thought the two realized that 
Steve was right. They stood helplessly while 
their cows were rounded up and tied to the 
tails of two of the women’s mounts. The 
marauders soon passed out of sight into the 
gathering darkness. 

Frank and Charl had furnished both teams 
and had chosen gentle cows from the home 
yards for their lead yoke. 

They had taken the cows chiefly for the 
milk they would give, but they had been at 
some pains to break them to the yoke and 
had fitted them with bridles and with saddles 
of wadded blankets. Often the boys had rid- 
den the cows where the wagon haul was easy, 
and they had found the creatures valuable 
also as live blinds for hunting. 

Steve tried to comfort the boys for their 





loss. He promised to buy a couple of range 
cows at Cheyenne, where they were to await 
permission to enter the new gold fields. His 
companions,’ however, sat glumly on the 
wagon tongue until he had rolled himself in 
his blankets and had fallen asleep. Then as 
by common impulse they got to their feet. 
“T’m going after the cows—if they’re still 
alive!” declared Frank. 

“T’m going too!” said Charl. 

As the night was cool, they had put on 
their canvas hunting coats. They took a 
fresh supply of cartridges and their cow reins 
from the rear of the covered wagon, shoul- 
dered their rifles and set out. The sky was 
overcast, and the boys had to feel their way 
along the edge of the marsh lake. The dark- 
ness and the need of camping close to water 
would, they believed, have forced the caravan 
to halt near the edge of the marsh. 

They made their way carefully and alertly, 
sometimes wading in grass 
shoulder high and sometimes 
stumbling into water holes that 
caused them to make a wide 
circuit. After a tedious journey 
they came to the mouth of a 
small creek at the edge of the 
swamp. Into the stream they 
waded and, keeping within the 
cover of its banks, lighted 
matches and explored the wa- 
ter’s edge as best they could. 
Thus they made sure that the 
New Mexicans had not crossed 
the creek near its mouth. It now seemed that 
the company must have halted for the night 
somewhere along the upper part of the 
stream.. For a long time they cautiously 
skirted the banks of the prairie creek, but 
the only signs of life were the squawks of 
night herons, the occasional yap of a coyote 
or the scuttling rustle of some startled crea- 
ture breaking away in front of them. 

At last on the crest of a little knoll the 
pair sat down to rest. They had given up the 
hunt and would presently have started for 
their wagon camp when a noise—a sudden 
midnight hullabaloo—indicated the camp that 
they had been seeking. It was startlingly 
close to them. The noise began with the 
braying of burros and was quickly followed 
by the familiar bawling of their cows. Then 
Indian horses joined the raucous chorus; a 
dozen or more dogs barked and were an- 
swered by coyotes upon the nearer highland. 


ADVENTURE 


% Franklin Welles Calkins 


When the voices of Sundown and 
Sally calling for their ox mates min- 
gled in the racket Charl and Frank 
gripped each other by the arms and 
had to restrain themselves from 
whooping. Their cows were no more 
than forty rods away, and somehow 
they would get them! 

“Geewhitakers, Frank,” Charl whis- 
pered when the noise had somewhat 
subsided, “you'll have to tame all 
that mess of dogs.” 

“Got all the venison scraps and 
biscuits Steve had saved for potpie 
tomorrow in my game pockets,” 
Frank answered, and he slapped Charl 
on the leg. 

What Frank could do with ugly 
dogs was matter of wide comment in 
their home neighborhood. People de- 
clared that no dog had ever been 
known even to growl at him. 

The boys waited where they were 
until all had grown quiet at the camp 
beyond. Then they slipped over the bank 
into the creek. Finding a shallow current 
with numerous sand bars, they took off their 
shoes and walked noiselessly until they could 
hear animals grazing close on their right. 
There they stood for some minutes listening 
for any sound of human stir. As the two 
were consulting in whispers how further to 
proceed there was a rustle in the grass close 
at hand and the thud of footfalls as some 
animal jumped from bank to sand bar just 
above them. It was a dog, and at discovering 
the listeners the beast growled in no un- 
certain tones, a growl premonitive of a bark. 

Frank instantly responded with a little 
coaxing call and tossed some scraps of meat 
toward the animal, the shadowy outlines of 
which the boys could barely distinguish. The 
dog ceased its threatening and, coming for- 
ward, gobbled up the tempting bits of food. 
Another and bigger dog then leaped from 
bank to bar, and a third quickly followed. 
Neither of those two made any other demon- 
stration than to join the first in snatching at 
the pieces of biscuit and the antelope steaks 
that Frank tossed to them. In that way he 
drew the animals nearly within arm’s length; 
but no one of them could he beckon within 
reach, and when the feeding ceased all of 
them climbed the bank and trotted away. 


Their mounts tore across the hard ground with more than the speed of buffaloes 
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Charl and Frank believed that the dogs 
were the guards of the picketed night herd. 
The New Mexicans had probably moved thus 
far before halting so as to be beyond the 
reach of any attempt to rescue the cows. 

Frank of course was the one to search 
closely for Sally and Sundown. He now 
handed his shoes to Charl with the whispered 
instruction that, if he should get away safely 
with the cows, he would give the signal of a 
heron’s call from somewhere along the bank 
of the creek. Then he crawled carefully out 
of the stream and forward in the high grass 
toward the grazing animals. To his great 
relief he found horses and burros picketed in 
grass well up to their knees. With infinite 
caution and with all his senses alert he made 
his way among the tethered beasts. As he 
only drew near enough to each to learn the 
nature of the animal he had no trouble until 
he came unwittingly upon a pinto lying flat 
upon its side. 

The beast leaped to its feet with a snort of 
fear and rushed to the end of its picket rope. 
There was an immediate outbreak of dogs, 
and their yelps helped Frank to determine 
where the camp was situated. The band had 
evidently raised no tents, but were lying on 
their blankets in the grass. 

Two women, both talking at once, got up 
so close at hand that he could see them 
coming toward him. He was about to hustle 
aside when they turned to the right. The 
noisy dogs came no nearer; doubtless they 
were tied to keep them from running off. 
Fortune indeed favored the boy, for the two 
women showed him immediately where the 
captured cows were. The women had gone 
only a few rods when shadowy figures arose 
in front of them, and he recognized Sally 
and Sundown. After moving round the an- 
imals and talking for a while, the women 
went back to their blankets. 

For a long time the boy lay quiet until all 
was still again. Then he crawled out to the 
cows, which he found lying down and chew- 
ing their cuds. The animals got up quietly, 
first one and then the other, as he untied the 
lariats that had served to hold them. 

Dogs again barked in desultory fashion as 
Frank moved his cows slowly outside the 
lines of picketed animals, but there was no 
other alarm, and finally he reached the bank 
of the creek far enough below to feel safe 
in halting. 

Through his hollowed palms he gave a fair 
imitation of the night heron’s squall, and a 
few minutes later. Charl was beside him, and 
the boys gripped hands. 

Without delay they made their plans. They 
coiled the rawhide lariats, adjusted the cow 
reins and led the animals directly away from 
the creek. Then they took a direction that, 
as nearly as they could judge, was toward 
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the central part of the big marsh, where 
they planned to tie their cows behind a 
thick fringe of willows where the animals 
could be found only by wading at random. 
Thus trouble might be avoided if any of the 
thieves came back. But the boys got off 
their course and found themselves at first 
break of dawn on a bank of the shallow 
creek. 

They took the now certain direction of 
the Platte and hustled forward, driving the 
cows before them. When broad daylight 
came they were delighted to find a rim of 
the marsh lake no more than half a mile 
away. In front was a curve of the swamp, 
which lay between them and their own camp. 

But the New Mexicans had quickly dis- 
covered the loss of the cows, and the boys 
had scarcely more than turned their faces 
toward the marsh when a group of horse- 
men raced out of the narrow runway of 
the creek on their right. Charl was the first 
to see them. “Jump on Sally!” he shouted to 
Frank. “Get out of this; they’re after us!” 

Frank, who was in the lead, gave one 
glance behind; he then ran forward and 
leaped upon the cow’s back. Charl had al- 
ready mounted Sundown. As both had long 
since strapped their guns over their shoul- 
ders, their hands were unencumbered. Using 
the coiled rawhides to lash the cows’ flanks, 
they sent the animals forward at a swift 
but lumbering and awkward gallop. 

As Frank soon found himself in danger of 
being pitched off Sally’s back, he slipped his 
lariat coil over his left arm, gripped the skin 
of his mount’s neck with that hand and 
tossed two loops of Sally’s nose rope over 
her horns. The arrangement gave him a bet- 
ter hold without checking the cow’s speed, 
and if necessary he could use one hand to 
swing his coil. Sundown’s back was slightly 
hollow, and Charl, who was a good horse- 
man, held his seat with gripping heels as he 
forged ahead. Sally followed her mate. 

Frank was now able to turn his eyes to 
the rear. There were seven men in the chase, 
and all were on ponies. He shouted at Charl 
‘to go faster, and both swung their rawhides 
and yelled like savages until their mounts 
tore across the hard ground with more than 
the speed of buffaloes. 

By strenuous effort they reached a patch 
of small willows still beyond gunshot of the 
men who were chasing them. Through the 
marginal fringe they plunged and into a field 
of rushes where the cows were quickly 
wallowing in water and mud belly-deep. The 
panting beasts stopped short because of the 
miry bottom, and Charl and Frank slid off 
their backs. 

There were several large muskrat houses 
at the inner edge of the rushes. The boys 
each knotted a free end of his lariat into the 
nose rope of his cow, then with the other 
end swam out to the nearest hummock. Knee- 
deep in water on the farther rim of the 
dome-shaped heap of dry rushes, flags and 
mud, the two had gained a sort of shelter 
when the band halted opposite. 

“Come out with them cows, you fellers!” 
shouted one. “You sneaked inside our picket 
lines an’ stole critters that we found ’thout 
no brand on ’em.” 

As there was no answer, the man went on 
with his commands, which he soon followed 
with threats. His men, he said, would hold 
them in the swamp till they starved to 
death; or perhaps their whole party would 
go in after them. After waiting awhile the 
talker began speaking to his fellows in the 
Mexican-Indian dialect. There was an ex- 
cited parley for a few minutes; then Frank 
and Charl heard a slight trampling of hoofs 
‘as the men moved apart. 

Presently firing began. Like the boys, the 
men were armed with repeating rifles, and 
they used them in a rattling bombardment 
of the narrow fringe of willows and the field 
of rushes beyond. Neither Charl nor Frank 
realized before how thin and slight was the 
protection of that small strip of willows. 
Bullets cut through the slender tops and into 
the water round the muskrat houses. 

Not less than a hundred shots were fired, 
and some of them struck the water or the 
muck near the hiders. Had the fellows dis- 
covered them? Or were they shrewdly guess- 
ing where to aim their shots? The boys did 
not dare to peep over the top of their shelter. 
Presently the firing ceased, and the leader of 
the band shouted again. 

“We-all know whar you thiefs is,” he 
called, and the boys knew that he was stand- 
ing on his horse’s back. “An’ you bucks can 
either fetch out them cattle or —” 

His threat went no farther. The crack of a 
big rifle sounded down the curve of the 
marsh, and the whining shriek of a bullet 
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must have startled the fellow, for the boys 
heard him swearing fiercely. Charl and Frank 
looked at each other with grins of surprised 
understanding. They knew the boom of that 
big 50-120 Sharps,—then the longest range 
and hardest hitting rifle of American make,— 
and they knew that their veteran comrade 
was behind it. 

Again the big gun spoke, and again its 
high-power slug sang spitefully. And the 
besiegers judged those shots correctly as hav- 
ing been fired in warning. Evidently they did. 
not care to face the big rifle in the hands of 
a man who aimed it in cover, for they turned 


their animals away from the swamp and 
galloped off while Frank and Charl shouted 
tauntingly after them. 

Steve did not come on to meet the pair, 
and they led the tired Sundown and Sally 
leisurely to camp and picketed them. The 
veteran was beating batter for the morning’s 
“flip-overs” when they went to the wagon. 
He looked up at them and grinned. “You 
fellows are bigger dunces than I am,” he 
said, “or else you’ve got a heap more grit!” 

The boys laughed. They felt no dispar- 
agement in the veteran’s remarks, and their 
admiration for his strategy knew no bounds. 
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“‘ You can camp here,”’ she replied 


‘$ HIS must be the place,” said Lucia 
Caldwell to her brother Charles. 
The red and green sign read: 


AUTO CAMP 25c 
DRIVE IN Per Day 


There was no gate at the opening in the 
high fence that inclosed the block. Charles 
turned his machine in from the city street, 
and the brother and sister found themselves 
in the automobile camp. There were a good 
many machines parked under trees. In the 
centre of the block stood a large house; the 
paint was chipping off, but the narrow strip 
of lawn about it was well kept and vividly 
green. 

A dignified colored woman was picking up 
stray pieces of newspaper, and Charles said 
to her: “Is this the Caldwell auto camp?” 

“Yes, sir,” she replied. 

“Here’s where we want to camp then. Can 
we see Mrs. Caldwell ?” 

The old negro woman straightened. “I am 
Mrs. Evans,” she said with dignity. “I does 
all of Mrs. Caldwell’s business. Mrs. Cald- 
we never sees none of the yard folks. No, 
sir! 

Charles hesitated. “Will you show us 
where to camp ?” he said meekly. 

Mrs. Evans led the way to a large walnut 
tree not far from the front of the house. 
“You can camp here,” she replied. “You 
going to stay long?” 

“All summer,” said Charles. 

“They mostly come and go,” Mrs. Evans 
said casually. “Some stays only two or three 
days.” 

“Well, we'll stay,” Charles declared. “We've 
come from downcountry, and I’ve got a 
job carpentering here in the city that will 
last all summer. We are Mrs. Caldwell’s 
husband’s nephew’s children.” 

Instantly Mrs. Evans looked suspicious. 
“Mrs. Caldwell ain’t got no relative,” she 
said sternly. “Once three years ago there 
come a man and his wife here, perfessing 


25c 
Per Day 
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they was kin to Mrs. Caldwell, 
an’ they stayed one night, an’ 
she never saw them, an’ they 
stayed another night, an’ she 
never saw them, an’ they up 
an’ went off early without ever 
paying any auto camp rent 
money! Yes, sir! An’ Mrs. 
Caldwell say to me, ‘Mrs. 
Evans, don’t never trust no- 
body that pertends to be my 
relations, because they does it 
to get rid of paying auto camp 
rent.’ Yes, sir!” 

Charles laughed. “We’re not 
that kind of relations,” he said. 
“T’ll pay you our first week’s 
camp rent in advance. Here!” 

Mrs. Evans looked at the 
money with a somewhat mol- 
lified expression. “If you want 
to use the commun’ty kitchen, 
it would be twenty-five cents 
mo’ a day for gas,” she said. 

“But we don’t want to,” said 
Lucia. “We’ve brought a good 
oil stove, and I can cook right 
under this tree.” 

Nevertheless, to please Mrs. 
Evans they went with her to 
see the community kitchen, 
which had a cement floor, sev- 
eral gas stoves and some tables 
covered with white oilcloth. 
Then Mrs. Evans showed them 
the wash rooms where campers 
could do their laundry work if 
they paid for gas for heating 
water. 

“But I have a washtub with me, and I can 
get water from that standpipe in the yard,” 
said Lucia. 

Mrs. Evans nodded. “Jus’ you like,” she 
said agreeably. “Mrs. Caldwell got every- 
thing fixed fine for folks.I knows her many 
years. When he lived this place was all green 
lawn, an’ the Caldwells gave grand recep- 
tions !” 

From the old negro woman’s talk Charles 
and Lucia gathered that now Mrs. Caldwell 
lived in rooms in the upper story of the 
house and had a spyglass with which she saw 
everything that went on in the yard. 

The brother and sister went back to their 
walnut tree and put up their two little white 
tents. “I’d just as lief not see Aunt Marcia 
until we get cleaned up anyhow,” said Lucia. 

Charles chuckled. “We are yard folks, 
Lucia,” he reminded her. “Mrs. Caldwell 
doesn’t see yard folks!” 

aoe laughed. “Oh, she will see us!” she 
said. 

Aunt Marcia Caldwell was a distant rel- 
ative whom none of Lucia’s family had ever 
seen or written to. In old days when Aunt 
Marcia and her husband had been well off 
the other branch of Caldwells was poor. 
Horace Caldwell, father of Charles and 
Lucia, had been a nephew of Aunt Marcia’s 
husband. From their childhood Charles and 
Lucia had heard of their glorious aunt who 
lived in the city a hundred miles away. 
Some years ago there had been word in the 
newspaper of the death of her husband. 
Afterwards there had been a rumor that her 
place had been turned into an automobile 
camp. 

This year Charles, who had become an 
expert carpenter and cabinetmaker, had ob- 
tained a good job in the city for all summer, 
and Lucia, who was slightly younger than 
her brother, had suggested that instead of 
boarding anywhere he should take her with 
him in the automobile, and that they should 
tent in Aunt Marcia’s camp all summer. 
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It took the two several hours to get 
settled—to put up cots in their tents, to 
place their oil stove and to fix a dish cup- 
board. 

“We'll be so comfortable out here!” said 
Lucia. “Then we can visit Aunt Marcia back 
and forth.” 

“Remember that you are a yard person!” 
Charles warned her. 

They had erased all traces of travel by the 
time they were ready for the momentous 
call on Aunt Marcia that afternoon. Lucia 
looked her prettiest. Together they walked 
to the front door of the old mansion. Charles 
rang the bell, but there was no response. He 
rang again. No one came. 

“The bell does ring,” whispered Lucia. “I 
heard it.” 

They rang a third time, but no one ap- 
peared. 

“Let’s go round to the side door,” said 
Lucia. 

But rapping repeatedly on the side door 
brought no answer. They went to the other 
side of the house. There stood Mrs. Evans. 

“My brother and I wish to call on our 
Aunt Caldwell,” said Lucia. “Won’t you 
please tell her?” 

“Mrs. Caldwell, she ain’t got no relations, 
an’ she don’t see no yard folks,” said Mrs. 
Evans coldly. “No’m.” 

Lucia and Charles went back to their wal- 
nut tree. “Never mind,” said Charles cheer- 
fully. “We can live without Aunt Marcia. 
Much good may our camp rent do her!” 

Lucia did not answer. She was tired and 
could hardly keep from crying. 

Next morning she got breakfast early, and 
Charles went off to his work. Alone she 
could not help pondering the matter. Who 
would have supposed that Aunt Marcia 
would look down on them. Yard people! 
That was what they were in her eyes! Lucia 
felt utterly crushed. 

Automobiles came and went. People started 
off on journeys; other automobiles rolled in. 
Late in the afternoon an automobile stopped 
not far from the walnut tree; how tired the 
old lady in the back seat looked! Lucia’s 
sympathy was aroused. “I wonder if she 
wouldn’t like a cup of tea?” she thought. 

Impulsively the girl hurried to the group 
in the machine. “Excuse me,” she said, “but 
I’ve got my housekeeping all started under 
the tree; wouldn’t you like a cup of tea?” 

“Why, how kind of you!” said one young 
woman. “If you could make a cup for moth- 
er!” And they all walked over to the tree. 

“All of you take some,” said Lucia, hos- 
pitably bringing folding camp chairs. She 
passed tea and sugar and milk and bread and 
butter. 

“Well, I declare!” said the old lady. “I 
don’t know when tea has done me so much 
good!” 

They stayed only an hour, long enough to 
rest, and then after many expressions of 
gratitude went away. Lucia came back to the 
walnut tree. How different she felt! Aunt 
Marcia might not be willing to own her, but 
she herself could sympathize with tired 
“yard folks.” 

In the course of the week Lucia inves- 
tigated the surrounding city. She discovered 
a free branch library within two blocks and 
began to take books. Evenings she and 
Charles sat at their table under the walnut 
tree and read or made candy and passed out 
samples to hungry children. Sometimes Charles 
helped some belated automobilist to put up 
a tent and make his family comfortable for 
the night. Or sometimes he helped some one 
repair a machine. How neighborly folks were 
out of doors! 

But Lucia was utterly unaware how much 
Aunt Marcia knew about them. Mrs. Marcia 
Caldwell was not such a recluse as people 
supposed. In the daytime truly she sat be- 
hind the lace-curtained windows upstairs. 
pointing her spyglass here and there; the 
yard was like a motion picture to her. But 
often in the darkness of night she would put 
on a black shawl, envelop her face in a veil 
and, going out the side door, would quietly 
walk round the yard. No one knew her, and 
if people noticed her they thought she be- 
longed to some automobile party. 

Mrs. Evans had told her of the brother 
and sister who professed to be children of 
her husband’s nephew. Since then Mrs. Cald- 
well’s spyglass had often been pointed at the 
walnut tree, and during the darkness she had 
approached near enough to see the two dis- 
tinctly. After the first glance she had no 
doubt that Charles and Lucia were her rel- 
atives. “They look just like the Caldwells,” 
she had said to herself. “Family likeness.” 

It is the fate of old people occasionally to 
catch a glimpse in younger faces of some 
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contour of cheek, some turn of head, that 
brings back with an acute pang some long- 
vanished face. In the lamplight while she 
looked at Charles he had bent his head, and 
she had felt such a pang. He looked as her 
young husband had looked years ago when 
she was young. 

Yet even now, believing them relatives, 
Mrs. Caldwell had no intention of acknowl- 
edging it lest she should lose their camp rent, 
for Aunt Marcia was close. Her husband had 
had the opposite trait. As from her aerie she 
viewed their actions from day,to day she 
perceived that they had the fatal Caldwell 
trait of giving away things. Aunt Marcia 
saw every cup of tea that Lucia gave to 
tired autoists, every piece of candy that she 
and her ‘brother passed out to children. 
“Foolish things!” the woman muttered. 
“They’re Caldwells!” 

After being at the camp four weeks Lucia 
was amused when Mrs. Evans solemnly an- 
nounced, “You an’ your brother are the 
oldest inhabitants of this auto camp now. 
Nobody’s been here as long as you.” 

It was the sense of their neighborliness 
that drove a frail little woman across the 
quiet camp one evening long after midnight. 
She came softly under the big 
walnut tree and knocked on the 
table. 

Inside her tent Lucia heard 
the sound, and, wrapping her- 
self in her kimono, she came 
to her tent door. “What’s the 
matter?” she whispered. 

“J—I didn’t want to wake 
you up,” apologized the wom- 
an, and she broke into tears, 
“but I—I don’t know anybody, 
and something must have hap- 
pened to him! I’ve waited —” 

Lucia drew her into the tent and tried to 
comfort her. The woman said she was Mrs. 
Steele, and that she and her husband with 
their three small children had come a long 
distance. They had arrived the day before 
and had put up a tent across the yard. Then, 
leaving his wife and children in camp, Mr. 
Steele had taken their little car and had gone 
to look for work. He had expected to be 
home for supper, and Mrs. Steele had had it 
ready, but he had not come. She had fed the 
children and had put them to bed. Then she 
had waited, waited, till now at two o’clock 
in the morning she was so frightened, so 
certain that something had happened to her 
husband, that she could not keep her anxiety 
to herself any longer. 

“T’ll wake Charles,” said Lucia. 

Her brother dressed, got what information 
he could from Mrs. Steele where her husband 
had intended to go and then went out on 
the city streets to make inquiries of police 
and at hospitals. 

By half past six he came back; at the 
emergency hospital he had found out what 
had happened. A large touring car had run 
into Mr. Steele’s machine, and he had been 
taken to the receiving hospital with a broken 
leg. It had been set, and Charles had seen 
him, though the poor man was 
still under the effect of the 
anesthetic. From some papers 
that he had on him the hos- 
pital authorities had discovered 
his name, but as none of the 
papers gave his address they 
could not notify his wife. The 
man in the touring car had got 
away without offering to help. 

Poor Mrs. Steele clung to 
Lucia. It was Lucia that 
dressed the three little ones 
when they woke, she that got 
breakfast for them, she that 
made the mother lie down and 
rest. 

“Charles,” she said softly as 
she packed his lunch, “I can see 
Mrs. Steele is just worried to 
death. From things she let out 
without meaning to I believe 
they have scarcely a bit of 
money left. And now he’s bro- 
ken his leg!” 

Lucia went with Mrs. Steele 
to the hospital. It was a piti- 
ful meeting. Man and wife cried 
together, and from broken 
words that Lucia could not 
help overhearing she guessed at 
anxieties unexpressed. 

“Don’t you worry, Mr. 
Steele,” she said at parting. 
“My brother and I will be only 
too glad to look after Mrs. 
Steele and the babies.” 

The next weeks Lucia had 
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little time to think of Aunt Marcia. Poor 
Mrs. Steele tried to be brave, but she wor- 
ried constantly, and one day Lucia was 
frightened to find her sick abed. The doctor 
said she had pneumonia and decided that she 
must go to the hospital. 

“Oh, my babies!” poor Mrs. Steele la- 
mented. “What will become of them?” 

“We'll take care of them!” Lucia burst 
forth impulsively. “Charles and I will look 
after them!” 

So poor Mrs. Steele was borne away to 
the hospital, and Charles carried the Steele 
tent over and pitched it beside their own. 
The three Steele babies were appealing, blue- 
eyed little innocents; the twin girls were 
three years old, and the youngest child was 
a boy of two years. 

The first night when the brother and sister 
beheld their little family sitting at the table 
eating bread and milk out of three little 
bowls Charles said whimsically, “There cer- 
tainly are duties that fall to the lot of the 
oldest inhabitants !” 

After supper the little boy began to whim- 
per for his mother, and Charles took him up 
and comforted him. Little did Charles know 
that keen eyes were watching him out of the 
dark. Old Mrs. Caldwell was 
on her secret rounds. She had 
been aghast at the recklessness 
of the two young Caldwells in 
taking three babies on their 
hands. “Just like a Caldwell! 
Just like a Caldwell!” she mut- 
tered. But when she saw Charles 
take the little two-year-old and 
saw the baby arms go round 
his neck a pang shot through 
her heart. Just so in years gone 
by had her young husband’s 
head looked bent in the light 
over their only baby, who had died when he 
was two years old. How did baby arms feel 
round your neck? Oh, she knew; she knew! 
Warm, soft little baby arms — 

Old Mrs. Caldwell turned and fled to the 
house. She had seen plenty of other babies 
among the campers of course; why should 
this one give her such a pang? She knew— 
because of the Caldwell head bent above the 
child! She could almost hear her husband’s 
voice again talking to their baby: “Dear little 
baby! Our little baby!” And then afterwards 
to watch the baby smile die out and the 
little form grow still — 

Old Mrs. Caldwell found her way up her 
staircase, weeping. She had never been able 
to think calmly of her one baby. 

At first some of the yard folks brought food 
to help Charles and Lucia feed the children. 
The girl would have been amazed if she had 
known that a can of peaches and a box of 
crackers that she found on her table one 
morning had been left there secretly in the 
night by her Aunt Marcia. But after a week 
the aunt did not dare bring anything else 
to eat lest she should be found out, for the 
camp had changed so that none except the 
brother and sister knew about the Steeles. 

Lucia fed the children diligently and 
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washed their clothes. She kept in touch with 
the hospital, but reports of Mrs. Steele’s 
condition were unfavorable. 

“Supposing she doesn’t get well!” Lucia 
said to her brother. 

Through those anxious days the two Cald- 
wells cared tenderly for the children, who 
were unaware of the reason for their parents’ 
absence. The brother and sister discovered 
that the little ones made the milk and gro- 
cery bills a good deal larger than usual. 

“Never mind, Lucia,” said Charles. “We’re 
the oldest inhabitants!” 

He had brought the Steeles’ battered auto- 
mobile back to the camp and spent his eve- 
nings repairing it. 

“Maybe Aunt Marcia will.spy the Steele 
auto and will ask camping rent for it,” 
suggested Lucia. 

“Let her!” said Charles. 

But no word came concerning the space 
that the machine occupied. The weeks went 
on. It was a great day when Mr. Steele first 
walked slowly into the camp again. His leg 
was well, but he was weak. Charles and 
Lucia made him welcome, and that evening 
they sat long at the supper table, talking. 
Mr. Steele felt much embarrassed because he 
had no money to offer. “We’ve always paid 
our way before,” he said. “If only ma was 
well, I’d take us all in the machine and start 
right back downcountry to the place we 
come from first. I think my old boss down 
there would give me a job again.” 

Mr. Steele concluded that the best thing 
he could do was to write a letter to his 
former boss, and he wrote it that evening. 

From her upper windows Aunt Marcia 
perceived matters with growing concern. 
“Those Caldwells!” she muttered. “Giving 
that man his board!” Still she knew that he 
could hardly walk. 

One day a grocery boy delivered at Lucia’s 
table a box of potatoes and another of 
groceries, all marked: “Mr. Charles Caldwell, 
under walnut tree at auto camp.” Lucia 
thought that Charles had ordered them, but 
he had not. Then she thought they must be 
the gift of an automobilist whom Charles 
had helped to repair a machine and who by 
that time was perhaps fifty miles away. 

Little did Lucia suspect that Aunt Marcia 
had gone secretly to her telephone, ordered 
the groceries to be sent and paid for them. 
Then she had anxiously watched until they 
were delivered. 

One day there came an answering letter 
from Mr. Steele’s former boss downcountry. 
“He says he will take me right back on the 
old job the minute I’m strong enough!” Mr. 
Steele announced joyfully. “Now as soon as 
ma is well we'll start home.” 

But Mrs. Steele remained very weak at 
the hospital. Finally, however, she began to 
mend. 

Lucia held a council with Charles. “What 
are we going to do?” she said. “Even if 
Mrs. Steele comes home, able to take the 
trip, how can we let them all start off with- 
out a cent with which to buy milk for the 
children—or gasoline or food? It’s eighty 
miles! I can’t see the Steeles 
start off penniless!” 

Charles sighed. They had 
helped the family almost to 
the limit of their ability. 

“[’m going to ask the advice 
of the librarian!’ said Lucia 
suddenly. 

To the white-haired, moth- 
erly librarian of the branch li- 
brary therefore Lucia took the 
tale of the Steeles’ misfortunes. 
The woman was thoughtful for 
a while. 

“Why couldn’t you give an 
outdoor entertainment some 
night in the auto camp for the 
benefit of the Steeles ?’’ she 
asked. 

“An entertainment?” echoed 
Lucia. “But I don’t know any- 
body who can entertain.” 

“T do!” said the librarian. 

Before Lucia and the woman 
parted the girl had a vision of 
long rows of benches sent over 
from the library basement and 
ranged neatly round her big 
walnut tree, which was to be 
gayly decorated with red paper 
lanterns. All the camp folks 
would occupy the benches. The 
librarian knew a woman who 
recited amusing monologues 
and also a quartette of young 
men who sang well. 

“And I know a man who 
whistles just like a canary!” 
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she said with enthusiasm. “I'll get up that 
programme! And at the end of it your 
brother can tell the audience the story of 
the Steeles’ misfortunes. Then have him and 
one or two others take up a collection. I 
know what a good-natured auto crowd is 
like, especially if they’ve enjoyed the pro- 
gramme. They’re a generous lot, traveling 
over the state for pleasure mostly. They will 
put their money into the hat!” 

After strenuous exertions they finally ar- 
ranged a good programme. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Steele had come home 
from the hospital and lay in her tent with 
her babies near her. 

The night of the entertainment Lucia was 
in a great state of excitement. The auto- 
mobile camp held a good many cars, mostly 
those of strangers, and Lucia was breathless 
with anxiety. Her brother lighted the lan- 
terns. 

The twins and the baby were dressed in 
white, and, looking at them, Lucia ex- 
claimed: “If anybody can see those darling 
tots and not want to help!” 

By eight o’clock the audience filled the 
benches; the performers were all there; the 
lanterns shone gayly. It was almost time to 
begin. 

But who was this, gold-headed cane in 
hand, coming through the crowd with her 
black silk rustling and her white hair beau- 
tifully arranged? The stately figure advanced. 
Behind towered Mrs. Evans. 

Lucia gasped. Then an awful thought 
came to the girl; she had not asked her 
aunt’s permission to hold the entertainment, 
and now Aunt Marcia had come to stop it! 
Tremblingly Lucia awaited the words of 
doom. 

But Mrs. Evans was carrying a chair and 
a shawl; she put the chair down, and Aunt 
Marcia seated herself in it. What a picture 
she made! Thus queenly she might have 
looked long ago when she gave receptions in 
the Caldwell mansion. 

Charles announced the first number, and 
the entertainment began. But Lucia had 
eyes only for Aunt Marcia. Why had her 
aunt not stayed in her front rooms and 
listened to the performance? She could have 
heard it. Was it possible that she had come 
just to add her aristocratic stamp of ap- 
proval ? 

The monologue woman was reciting. The 
audience laughed, and all seemed to merge 
into one family as they did so. They ap- 
plauded the whistler; they encored him. The 


quartette of young men delighted them. As ~ 


for the monologue woman, who came on 
again, the audience would have listened to 
her till midnight. People laughed till folks 
outside on the sidewalk peered in to see what 
the “auto” camp was doing. 


Finally after the last number Charles rose | 


with his appeal for the Steeles. “They are 
good folks in trouble,” he said. “They are 
going to start tomorrow for home. Mr. 
Steele will have a job down there, but we 
don’t want them to go off penniless. Please 
put something into the hats for the Steeles!” 

Picking up the Steele baby, he started 
through the crowd. There were two other 
collectors. Trembling a little, Lucia watched. 
She did so hope the crowd would give! 

They were giving! Hands of automobilists 
went down into their pockets. 

Lucia watched Charles. “He’s coming near 
Aunt Marcia,” she said to herself. 

Baby Steele in her brother’s arms was half 
asleep; one dimpled hand was hanging down 
straight. As Charles passed Aunt Marcia 
Lucia saw her give something. Then the 
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woman’s old hand went out with a swift 
motion that brought the baby hand to her 
lips. 
i he kissed it!” said Lucia to herself in 
astonishment. “She kissed it!” 

Charles and his fellow collectors came 
back and gave the money to Lucia. How 
much there was of it! She could hardly 
see it for tears of joy. In a moment she was 
in the tent, where poor Mrs. Steele was ly- 
ing. “Here!” she gasped. “O Mrs. Steele, 
just see!” 

Outside Lucia heard Charles announcing: 
“The Steeles go early tomorrow morning. 
Let’s get up early too and see them off!” 

“Sure!” cried a score of voices. 

So the next morning it was not a friend- 
less departure that the Steeles took. Good 
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women ran over with things for the children 
and with “God bless you!” for their journey. 
Fruit, sandwiches and playthings filled the 
corners of the Steele machine. 

Mrs. Steele cried and clung to Lucia. 
“We'll never forget you!” she said brokenly. 

Then with final good-bys the family de- 
parted. Charles went off to his work. The 
automobile yard turned to its own affairs. 

Lucia went to her long table full of dishes 
to be washed; she was lonely without the 
twins and the baby. The thought that she 
never should see them again made the tears 
come. She was scraping a kettle when she 
became aware of a visitor. It was Mrs. 
Evans. 

“Mrs. Caldwell, she sends you and your 
brother her best compliments,” the colored 


woman announced, “an’ she ’vite you both 
to come to supper tonight at half past six.” 

Lucia gasped. She could not speak. 

“You'll be there?” asked Mrs. Evans. 

“Oh, why, yes!” said Lucia. “I'll tell 
Charles.” 

Mrs. Evans shuffled away, and Lucia went 
into her tent and sat down, overcome. What 
possessed Aunt Marcia? Was she going to 
acknowledge them as relatives at this late 
day? 

Then the girl’s thoughts turned to the more 
practical part. “What am I going to wear?” 
she murmured. 

As in a dream she ironed her best white 
dress and brushed Charles’s best suit. The 
day wore away. Lucia waited impatiently, 
and when Charles came at six o’clock she 
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hurried him through his shaving and dress- 
ing. At half past six they presented them- 
selves at Aunt Marcia’s front door. Mrs. 
Evans opened it. “Please walk right up- 
stairs,” she said. 

Above on the landing of the stairway stood 
an imposing figure in black silk; her face 
was turned toward the young man and 
woman ascending toward her. 

“Walk in,” said the gracious figure. 
“Whether you are my husband’s nephew’s 
children or not we will discuss after supper. 
At least I have observed that you possess one 
trait that I recognize as absolutely char- 
acteristic of the Caldwells! Please walk in.” 

Then Lucia read something in the old 
face above her. Impulsively she raised her 
head, and Aunt Marcia bent and kissed her. 
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tween the town and the shifting sand 

dunes of Ipswich, wander numerous 
exploring arms of the sea. They cut the pine- 
grown and oak-grown coast line into long 
jagged stretches that are dotted with summer 
camps, the roofs and walls of which are all 
but hidden by the trees and by tall sumac 
clumps and riotous blueberry bushes cluster- 
ing near. One of those camps—the Wigwam 
—was the subject of discussion in the Conrad 
family in their Indiana home. 

“T’yve about decided,” Mr. Conrad an- 
nounced to his wife and daughters, “that 
there’s nothing like sea air—nothing! When- 
ever we could afford it, and sometimes when 
we couldn’t, we’ve taken the girls to the 
mountains for a few weeks or to some in- 
land farm. Now they need a change; we all 
do. They’ve never been to the seashore. Of 
course train fare is a big item, but we'll do 
it somehow. I’ve been assured that this West 
Gloucester place doesn’t cost a great deal. 
Besides, it’s good and safe. The water comes 
in right past the house in a sort of inlet. 
Probably it’s nice and smooth, and the girls 
can bathe and fish and play round there all 
day long—at least when there’s a tide,” he 
added. “Don’t you believe that would be 
fun?” 

Both Barbara and Helen with exuberant 
cheers, hugs and kisses assured him that they 
did think so. They also remarked that as for 
the cost of food, why, that would be a 
small item there, for they would fish in the 
stream for their daily supply! It would be 
real sport, they insisted. 

So the four Conrads packed up their lug- 
gage and, leaving the Corn Belt sweltering in 
the torrid heat of the near-tropical sun, 
hastened eastward. They found that the Wig- 
wam was all that it was advertised to be; 
the pine-carpeted groves were luxuriously 
thick and springy to their feet, and the arms 
of the sea flowed as they had been told, just 
a few feet from the door. The salty breeze 
sweeping in from the open ocean only a few 
miles away was like a touch of magic to 
their cheeks, and they fairly drank in the 
ozofie-laden air. Their one and only regret 
was that their time of arrival was too late 
in the afternoon to permit of anything ex- 
cept unpacking and getting settled. 

Breakfast next morning was delayed for 
two reasons. The first was that they were 
all so sleepy from the change of climate that 
their eyes refused to open, and the second 
and the more important was that both Helen 
and Barbara danced aimlessly between the 
table, the stove and the door, exclaiming at 
close intervals over the fragrant odors of the 
pines and the sea and calling on each other 
to look just once more at that wonderful 
sparkling stream. 

“T must take the trolley to Gloucester,” 
Mr. Conrad said to the girls when the meal 
finally ended. “Your mother says we need 
flour and sugar, a ham and some fruit, for 
we have to eat here the same as in Indiana. 
And,” he added with a laugh, “from the way 
I felt before breakfast I believe I’d better 
lay in a double supply of everything. I never 
was so hungry in my life!” 

“As far as that goes,” Barbara replied, 
“I’m sure I could have eaten the market 
basket itself. But you really don’t have to 
worry about that, for Helen and I intend 
to do as we said and provide lots of food. 
Why, think of the fish and the berries all 
round here! That truly will be a simple 
matter. Won’t it, Helen ?” 

Helen nodded emphatically. Not only would 
it be a simple and economical matter but 
also great fun into the bargain. Indeed, she 
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and Barbara intended to start right in that 
very morning. A nice trout for luncheon 
wouldn’t be half bad, now would it? Helen 
looked with triumph at her parents. 

Her father shouted. “That sounds all right, 
my dear,” he replied, laughingly, “but I 
feel perfectly safe in offering you a dollar 
for every trout you catch in that stream!” 

“Hooray!” Barbara cheered. “You don’t 
know what expert fishermen we are!” 

“Don’t get overly excited,” Mrs. Conrad 
advised. “Remember that water’s salt.” 

“OQ goodness, so it is!” said Helen. “No 
matter; we'll bring in some cod then. That 
kind grows in brine if I remember,” she 
added and chuckled. 

“Tt’ll be something, don’t worry,” her sister 
declared. “It'll be some catch anyway.” 

Clad in their khaki bloomers and “mid- 
dies,” with their fishing poles over their 
shoulders and with a good supply of fresh 
bait wiggling in an old tin can, the two girls 
set forth eagerly. Down at the foot of the 
tiny pier that jutted out over the rank marsh 
grasses the canoe and the dory that the Con- 
rads had rented with the Wigwam were tied. 
The girls looked speculatively from one craft 
to the other as they rocked with lazy motion 
back and forth. 

“Since we don’t know the first thing about 
rowing a boat,” Barbara proposed, “let’s take 
the canoe. The paddles are up in the wood- 
shed. I'll get them.” : 

“And since we’re hardly expecting to land 
a whale,” Helen added, laying the fishing 
tackle down in the bottom, “I suppose we’re 
perfectly safe in setting out on our voyage 
of exploration in this little old canoe. Now 
I know just how Columbus felt!” 

They pushed off and paddled with sure 
strokes out into the stream. 

In width the winding inlet varied from 
about one half to three fourths of a mile and 
extended from a narrow point hidden among 
tall eelgrass far inland to the broad mouth, 
where it joined another similar wanderer. 
Then together the waters ran under the 
bridge at Gloucester into the bay. 


The girls kept on far downstream, com- 
pletely enthralled with the novelty and charm 
of their new surroundings. They pointed out 
to each other the distant spires of the fish- 
ing town, the red roofs of pretentious sum- 
mer homes nestled among the trees on the 
hilltops, and the sandy blur that marked the 
wastes of the dunes. The water gurgled 
musically in little sparkling ripples against 
the sides of the canoe as it cut silently along, 
and the two Hoosier maidens dabbled their 
fingers in it and agreed that it was great to 
be alive. 

“Of course,”. Barbara said finally, “this 
idle life is all very well. But if we’re to be 
real providers we’d better get ready and 
start our fishing. I don’t need a watch to tell 
me that lunch time is getting near.” 

Accordingly, turning their faces upstream 
once more, they alternately paddled and 
dangled their rods in a businesslike manner. 

Suddenly Helen felt a jerk on her line. 
“Glory!” she exclaimed. “A bite!” 

With a sweep of her pole she brought 
down to her feet a wriggling, squirming 
fish, the flattest-sided thing she had ever 
seen! “Oh, look,” she exclaimed, laughing, as 
she took it from the hook and strung it on 
a wire, “this poor thing has either been sat 
on or else it’s on a diet! Did you ever see 
such a slab-sided creature!” 

But Barbara was too busy landing one like 
it to bother. She simply remarked that ap- 
parently the thinness of outline was a family 
trait, and both girls chuckled and continued 
to fish. 

Meanwhile the wind, which at first had 
been coming in gentle, fitful breaths from 
the piny hills, had freshened considerably 
until now it blew with full-grown strength 
straight out toward the sea. Moreover, the 
wavelets, hardly noticeable before, had 
quickened to a size and strength that caused 
the canoe to rock and tremble. 

“My, what a strong current!” Helen cried. 
“T hadn’t noticed it before! Just one more 
fish and then we’ll paddle home.” 

At that instant she felt a quick pull on 
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her line. “I’ve got him!” she called. “He’s a 
fighter too. Oh, look, Barbara, isn’t he big?” 

As she jerked her rod impulsively the wind 
took the selfsame moment to deal a smart 
slap to the side of the canoe. The result 
was inevitable. The fish, like many a catch 
of remarkable size, made a successful dash 
for his coveted freedom, and the canoe 
turned neatly and silently over. 

Just the second before, Barbara for some 
unknown reason had slipped her arm through 
the wire loop on which the captured fish 
were strung; consequently she came to the 
surface sputtering and shaking the salty wa- 
ter from her eyes and mouth yet still keep- 
ing a firm and valiant grasp on her catch. 
She spied Helen a few feet distant striking 
out for the overturned canoe, which was 
floating rapidly away. The paddles were 
already beyond reach. 

“Isn’t this funny?” Barbara called, tread- 
ing water as she waited for her sister to re- 
capture the canoe and head it alongside. 
“Won’t father be surprised? He told us not 
to go in without him. Now he'll think we 
did it on purpose!” 

They both laughed and with the canoe be- 
tween them struck out steadily for the land. 
They were rather nearer the shore across 
from the Wigwam than their own side, but 
as they were fairly good swimmers that fact 
did not bother them; all their lives they had 
paddled in and on the sluggish inland creeks 
of their native state. Although at that spot 
the stream was at its widest,—a good three 
quarters of a mile across,—the sisters kept up 
their steady rhythmical strokes while Bar- 
bara’s string of fish bobbed in glassy-eyed 
disarray behind her. 

For the first few yards it all seemed much 
like an exciting and thrilling frolic. They 
joked jovially across the floating canoe to 
each other. However, as they came nearer 
and nearer the centre of the stream they 
found that their task was becoming harder 
and harder. The seaward pull on their craft 
was unaccountably stronger. Between what 
Barbara breathlessly called the current and 
the ever-increasing wind their muscles were 
aching and their breath was coming in deeper 
gasps. They realized that, if they relaxed 
for a second, the canoe would get beyond 
their control and would head straight down- 
stream for the ocean. 

Neither of them could explain her perplex- 
ity to her own satisfaction, but each care- 
fully refrained from mentioning it to the 
other. It seemed that to put their bewilder- 
ment into so many words would make it just 
so much harder. 

In a few minutes the seaward drag on 
them and on the canoe, which they were so 
manfully struggling to tow between them, 
became so heavy that Helen proposed that 
they let the craft go. “I just can’t push this 
old thing any more, Barbara,” she said and 
gasped. “I’m too tired. Let it go.” 

“T hadn’t the least idea it would be such 
hard work,” Barbara answered, letting her 
hand slip from the side. : 

Immediately the canoe, released from its 
restraint, floated swiftly past them down- 
stream. Much relieved, the two girls put 
their whole attention on their swimming. 
They were now just a little more than half- 
way across, although it seemed to them, 
tired as they were from their struggle with 
the canoe, that they must have gone miles. 
Their khaki, which had been light enough at 
first, was now water-soaked. It took all their 
strength to keep headed in a straight course 
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toward the shore, which, if it didn’t seem 
actually to recede, at least remained sta- 
tionary. 

Not a soul was anywhere in sight. The 
smoke from a kitchen fire or two, caught by 
the miniature gale, streaked away from the 
chimney tops. There was no sound except 
the whistling of the wind. Helen and Barbara 
were now becoming thoroughly alarmed. Al! 
thoughts of frolic were completely dispelled. 
They doubted whether they should ever see 
their parents again, and they wondered why 
anyone as young as they had to die. To 
drown on such a lovely day! 

The anguished speculations that filled the 
mind of each were strangely identical. Each 
girl, however, kept her harassed apprehen- 
sions bravely to herself. Each sister’s per- 
sistent thought was not to alarm the other. 
Besides, to think it out loud only made you 
panic-stricken, and with the paddles and 
canoe gone there was reason enough already 
for being in that state of mind. Probably by 
now the canoe was bobbing about in the 
open ocean, where goodness knew how soon 
their own dead bodies would be! 

Helen, whose arms and legs almost re- 
fused to move, tried several calls for help. 
But the sound of the faint gasps, all that 
she could summon from her tired lungs, was 
carried away in the wind. “Barbara,” she 
said weakly with lips quivering, “I’m all in! 
I can’t go an inch farther!” 

“Oh, no, no, dear!” Barbara said fran- 
tically, trying valiantly to force her.own ex- 
hausted body along. “Put your hand on my 
shoulder and rest. Then we'll 
try it again. Oh, do, darling!” 

Helen smiled faintly. She 
must be brave! “I can’t!” she 
lamented, and her tears min- 
gled with the salt water on her 
cheeks. “Good-by, dear. I’m so 
tired !” 

Unable to take another 
stroke, hef weary legs sank sev- 
eral inches deeper. Then they 
stopped. Her knees, then her 
feet, struck something. Too 
much amazed to do anything, 
she found herself in no more than two feet 
of water and on her hands and knees in thick 
oozy mud. “O Barbara!” she panted. “It’s 
the bottom!” 

Relief, incredulity and horror chased one 
another across Barbara’s face as she stuck 
down an exploring foot. Then she too relaxed 
in a heap on the thick black slimy floor. 
Presently she sat bolt upright with her head 
and shoulders out of the water; her eyes 
were fixed on her sister, who, still on all 
fours, continued to stare at her. The fish des- 
tined for the Conrad luncheon table bobbed 
gently.up and down from their wire ring. 

At last Helen spoke. “Isn’t it a terrible 
shock when you’ve braced yourself to die 
like a hero and you find you’ve landed in a 
bed of mud!” 

She lifted her hand to her eyes to brush 
away a trembling teardrop. The resulting 
streak across her face and in fact the whole 
affair were too much for Barbara, who burst 
into hysterical laughter and rocked back and 
forth helplessly as she sat on the bottom of 
the flats. “Oh, what a joke!” she gasped 
weakly. “Here we’ve struggled for our lives 
for yards and yards, and we could probably 
have walked nearly the whole way! You see, 
Helen, it’s the tide.” 

“The tide!” Helen repeated blankly. 

“Sure, the tide. It’s going out. See?” Bar- 
bara pointed down the stream where the 
wandering canoe had lodged high and dry. 
“It’s nearly gone already! We’re such dumb 
little landlubbers we never thought of it!” 

Helen shouted. “And that was the terrible 
current we were fighting! Goodness!” 

What little strength they had not used up 
in their struggles they lost in a more pleasant 
way; they laughed until they were almost 
too weak to move. And all the while the 
water line dropped lower and lower about 
their bodies, and the mud of the flats be- 
came more liberally splattered over them. 

“We still have to eat,” Barbara finally an- 
nounced, getting with difficulty to her feet. 
“Come on, let’s go.” 

“Don’t you feel like a ton?” Helen strug- 
gled upright and watched the thick deposits 
from the ocean’s bed drip from her fingers. 

“Tons!” echoed her sister. “By the time 
we've shuffled through this we’ll be complete 
wrecks! What little strength we still have 
left will be utterly gone when we stagger 
into the Wigwam.” 

By turns supporting each other and paus- 
ing to lean weakly each against the other 
while waves of uncontrollable merriment 
shook them, they made their laborious way 
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landward. Their soaked shoes caused strange 
sucking noises as they lifted them from their 
mud-filled resting places, and their clothes 
clung in damp affection to their bodies. 

Just a short time—such a short time !—be- 
fore they had eagerly scanned the shore for 
some one, anyone. Now they were just as 
eager not to see anyone. “We'll never hear 
the last of it!” they said to each other as 
they stumbled up on the pier. 

They caught sight of their father walking 


leisurely down to meet them. “Hullo, girls,” 
he called cheerfully. Then he stopped short 
and stared, open-mouthed. “What,” he ejac- 
ulated, “is this ?” 

They told him; there was nothing else to 
do. Mud like that could not be concealed, 
and there was scarcely a spot on the two 
Conrads that was unsmirched. 

-“But we’ve still kept our hold on our 
slab-sided fish,” Barbara pointed out when 
her father was able to speak coherently. 
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He wiped the tears of laughter from his 
eyes while his daughters giggled in sympathy. 
“Why, those are flounders!” he said. “And 
they’re delicious too.” 

“Well, they ought to be,” the girls replied. 
“And what’s more, they’re well named. 
Flounders! You’d have thought we were 
flounders too, if you’d seen us! Some catch! 
If our first morning’s work is a sample, 
there’s no telling what these two Hoosiers 
will do before the summer’s over!” 


OUR WESTERN EXPLORERS 
(By Albert Bushnell Hart 
Professor of Government in flarvard Clniversity 


HAT was the west? Who first ex- 

plored it? What did they find? Since 

the two Americas were discovered by 
means of voyages from the eastward, every- 
thing was west at the beginning, and every- 
thing was unknown to Europe. Really the 
first western explorers were the native Indi- 
ans, who for ages followed the rivers, crossed 
the passes and gazed at the peaks. Their 
knowledge, however, was a sealed book till 
Europeans came and returned home to pub- 
lish their discoveries to the world. 

The first of the explorers were the Span- 
iards. Ponce de Leén was a western explorer 
when he landed in Florida; so were Pineda 
when he sailed past the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, De Soto when he reached the great 
river at a more northerly point, Coronado 
when he made his way north- 
ward into the region of Kansas 
and Cardenas when he looked 
down upon the Colorado River 
from the top of a gorge that 
seemed “two or three leagues 
deep.” 

After those first explorations 
the Spaniards showed little fur- 
ther curiosity about the interior 
of North America. The Eng- 
lish also were slow to look be- 
yond the Appalachian Moun- 
tains; and so it was not till 
about 1670 that the Virginian explorer Colo- 
nel Wood crossed the divide, “for the finding 
out the ebbing and flowing of the waters on 
the other side of the mountains,” and saw the 
New River descending into the unknown 
west. 

The French settled at the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence, the only great river in North 
America that flows eastward from the inte- 
rior. They easily followed up the valley and 
for a hundred and fifty years were the only 
explorers and discoverers in that region. They 
followed from one Indian tribe to another, 
made themselves familiar with the mighty 
rivers and returned to write accounts of dis- 
coveries that astonished Europe. A hundred 
years before the American Revolution the 
French had discovered and traversed the 
chain of Great Lakes, the river system north 
to Hudson Bay and a considerable part of 
the Mississippi River. Later they made their 
“farthest west” in the expedition of Veren- 
drye, who in 1743 pushed from the Missouri 
southwest up some river, perhaps the Big- 
horn, till he saw “the shining mountains,” 
over which he thought it would be easy to 
pass and thus reach the Pacific. His was the 
first discovery of the Rocky Mountains: 

The French were wonderfulexplorers, strong 
of limb, stout of courage, expert boatmen, 
skilled trappers and hunters and successful in 
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gaining the good will of the Indians. It is 
hard to say whether the colonizers, the fur 
traders or the missionaries were the bravest 
and the most steadfast—whether Champlain 
or La Salle or Father Marquette did most to 
open up the West. 

Only one Englishman, Carver, is known to 
have pushed beyond the Mississippi before 
the Revolution. He stayed for a time on the 
plateau between the Mississippi and the Mis- 
souri rivers and heard that the “Oregon, or 
River of the West,” and the “Messorie” (as 
he spelled the great river Missouri) headed 
near each other. By that route it seemed pos- 
sible to reach the Pacific. 

In 1783 all of the country east of the Mis- 
sissippi was taken over by the new United 
States, and twenty years later Louisiana was 


annexed—a purchase that extended the new 
republic to the farthest westward headwaters 
of the Mississippi. It is amazing that so little 
was then known of the Far West. Not till 
1792 was the mouth of the Columbia River 
discovered by the Yankee sea captain Robert 
Gray. Years later the maps showed the “Stony 
Mountains,” or “Rocky Mountains,” which 
were known to run north and south as the 
spine of the continent, and beyond them laid 
down a mythical river, Buenventura, flowing 
southwestward and emptying into the Pacific 
somewhere near the Bay of San Francisco. 

The obvious task of the explorer was to 
cross the continent, and the most direct way 
seemed to be to follow the Missouri to its 
source, find the near-by headwaters of the 
Columbia and go on down to the western 
ocean. As a matter of fact a shorter route 
might have been found by going west up the 
valleys of the Platte or the Arkansas and 
thence across the Great Basin, in which was 
no Buenventura. 

The Spaniards had actually worked out a 
third roundabout route across the continent 
—a route that went up the Rio Grande, 
skirted round north of the cafion of the Col- 
orado, passed Utah Lake a few miles south 
of Great Salt Lake and then crossed the desert 
southwestward to the Pacific Coast near the 
present site of Los Angeles. The first actual 
overland crossing to the North Pacific was 
made by a bold Hudson Bay trader, Mac- 
kenzie, who in 1793 followed up the Peace 
River to its source and came out on salt 
water probably not far from Alaska. 

As soon as Louisiana was transferred the 
United States government took steps to ex- 
plore the northern and middle sections of the 
West; but it was more than forty years be- 
fore the interior geography of the country 
was known. It seemed for a long time im- 
possible to realize that between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Sierra Nevadas lay a 
great interior basin that had no drainage 
either to the Atlantic or to the Pacific. 

The most enthusiastic explorer of the period 
from 1803 to 1806 was Thomas Jefferson, 
who never saw even the Ohio River. He was 
the soul of the western movement. Before 
Louisiana was transferred he induced Con- 
gress to make a slender provision for an 
exploring party under the leadership of his 
private secretary, Capt. Meriwether Lewis, 
and the equally bold and able Capt. William 
Clark. They were ordered to ascend the Mis- 
souri River to its headwaters and thence, 
realizing the dream of Verendrye and Carver, 
to cross the mountains and explore the Co- 
lumbia River to its mouth, On May 14, 1804, 
with a party of forty-three men they started 
from the junction of the Missouri and Mis- 
sissippi rivers; and on September 23, 1806, 
they reappeared in St. Louis. 

Few men in the history of the world have 
made such splendid discoveries and gone 
through such stirring adventures. The party 
wintered at the Mandan villages on the upper 
Missouri a thousand miles above St. Louis; 
the next spring they started up the mysteri- 
ous river. The heads of the expedition and 
several others kept journals, which are among 
the most fascinating narratives ever written. 
They paddled and poled their way up the 
channel of the crooked river to the Great 
Falls, never before seen by white men, pass- 
ing large tributaries such as the Musselshell, 
the Milk River, which the Indians called 
“River that scolds at all the other rivers,” 
and Maria’s River, named for a Virginia 
young lady. More than a year after they left 
St. Louis they “first caught a distant view of 
the Rocky Mountains, the object of all our 
hopes and the reward of all our ambitions.” 

They worked on upstream till they reached 
the spot where the river divides into three 


forks, which they called Gallatin, Jefferson 
and Madison. They turned off westward be- 
fore reaching Red Rock Lake, which is the 
farthest source of the Missouri, crossed the 
continental divide by the Lolo Pass, one 
of the most difficult in the mountains, and 
on the other side struck the upper waters 
of the Columbia. Eventually the two largest 
branches were named Lewis and Clark Forks. 
The intrepid men pushed on to the mouth of 
the Columbia, wintered there and returned 
home by about the same route. 

The year before Lewis and Clark returned 
Lieutenant Pike was ordered by the govern- 
ment to go up the Mississippi and find its 
source, and in the winter of 1805-06, while 
Lewis and Clark were living at Fort Clatsop 
on the Pacific, he reached a lake that he said 
“may be called the upper source of the 
Mississippi River.” Twenty-five years later 
Schoolcraft and other better explorers. went 
nearly forty miles farther into the interior 
and fixed on Lake Itasca as the source; half 
a century later the head was traced by Cham- 
bers and others nine miles farther into the 
wv to the tiny Lake Hernando de 

oto. 

As soon as Pike came back he was sent to 
find the source of the Arkansas. He knew 
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that there was a great range of mountains 
out there, but was nevertheless astonished 
one day to see far to the westward what 
looked like a blue cloud; as they advanced it 
proved to be a mighty mountain standing on 
the edge of the plain. He afterwards vainly 
tried to climb it, and to this day it bears the 
name of Pike’s Peak. He was the first to pass 
through the Grand Cafion of the Colorado 
and to strike the head of the South Platte 
River. 

Following on the heels of Lewis and Clark 
and of Pike, during the second era of explo- 
ration, 1823 to 1846, came many private and 
public explorers who gradually cleared up 
most of the mysteries of the broken and 
mountainous country south of the Missouri 
and north of the Platte River and far up into 
the Rocky Mountains. The boldest and most 
efficient explorers for many years were the fur 
traders. 

Without any government appropriation 
and without soldiers they plunged into the 
wilderness and came out bringing large packs 
of valuable beaver pelts and buffalo robes. 
Some of the most adventurous of those men 
were French and French half-breeds from 
Canada, who seemed to know neither fatigue 
nor fear. 

In 1810 John Jacob Astor formed a fur 
company and sent out men who discovered 
new and easier roads to the Columbia River. 
Vet not till about 1823 was it known that it 
was possible to follow up the North Platte 
River into the mountains, then by the South 
Pass to reach the upper waters of Green 
River, which flows into the Colorado, thence 
to edge northwest to the valley of the upper 
Snake, the Lewis Fork of the Columbia. 

The first man to realize that by turning 
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southwest from the Green River the explorer 
could reach the valley of the Weber and 
follow it down to an inland water that was 
soon called Great Salt Lake was Ashley, a 
Virginian, in 1824. His partner was Jedediah 
Smith, a New Yorker, who was the first to 
penetrate the mysteries of the inland basin. 
He started south from Salt Lake across a 
rocky, sandy desert and then by the old Span- 
ish route reached California. In 1827 he had 
the courage to start straight eastward into 
the lofty Sierra Nevada Mountains, which he 
crossed in eight days; thence he made his 
way back to Salt Lake. In all the annals of 
the West no one has shown more pluck and 
foresight and skill in leading men and in dis- 
covering the secrets of nature than Jedediah 
Smith, who in the end was treacherously 
killed by an Indian. 


FREMONT’S SECOND EXPEDITION 


By 1830 the geography of the West was 
nearly cleared up except for the region south 
of the Columbia River, where the river Buen- 
ventura still appeared on the map. That last 
remaining wide unexplored area was the scene 
of the famous second expedition of Captain 
Frémont. He had already earned a reputation 
by an expedition the previous year in which 
he was one of the first to penetrate the mag- 
nificent valley that lay just to the east of the 
continental divide in the neighborhood of 
Long’s Peak, Colorado. In 1843 he started 
again with a government party by the regu- 
lar route, which by that time was called the 
Oregon Trail; they dragged a howitzer on 
wheels with them all the way to the lower 
Columbia. Then he turned south into a jum- 
ble of mountains of which Mount Shasta is 
the most striking. There he floundered about 
in the snows, felt his way southward east of 
the Sierra Nevadas and then crossed west by 
a winter trip to the lower valley of the Sac- 
ramento. He put the Buenventura forever off 
the map by proving that there was no drain- 
age out of the Great Basin. 

Still there were many uninhabited valleys 
and untrodden peaks in the West, and by 
some strange chance the most startling natu- 
ral scenery in the whole interior, the Yellow- 
stone Valley with its lake and cafion and 
unrivaled hot springs and geysers, was never 
visited by anyone who knew how to describe 
it till a small party was sent out in 1869. 

The explorers found two kinds of inhabit- 
ants wherever they went—the wild animals 
and the native Indians. Rattlesnakes were 
sometimes numerous; Lieutenant Pike re- 
ports that his party killed nine large ones in 
a single day. Easterners looked with aston- 
ishment on the prairie dogs, or the “wishton- 
wish,” on the antelope, the Rocky Mountain 
sheep and Rocky Mountain goats and the 
beaver, which had almost disappeared in 
the East. The animal most in evidence was 
the buffalo. Everywhere between the Rockies 
and the Mississippi it ranged often in herds 
of thousands. It furnished food and clothing 
and material for tents and boats to Indian 
and explorer alike. 

The bears caused no end of exciting adven- 
tures, especially the grizzlies, which had never 
been described by white men till Lewis and 
Clark made their expedition. Their men en- 
countered such specimens as the one described 
in the following account: “Four of the hunt- 
ers now fired, and each lodged a ball in his 
body, two of them directly through the lungs. 
The furious animal sprang up and ran open- 
mouthed upon them; as he came near, the 
two hunters who had reserved their fire gave 
him two rounds, one of which, breaking his 
shoulder, retarded his motion for a moment; 
but before they could reload he was so near 
that they were obliged to run to the river, 
and before they reached it he had almost 
overtaken them. Two jumped into the canoe; 
the other four separated and, concealing 
themselves in the willows, fired as fast as 
each could reload. . . . The bear was within 
a few feet of the hindmost when one of the 
hunters on shore shot him in the head and 
finally killed him. They dragged him to the 
shore and found that eight balls had passed 
through him in different directions.” 

Indians were everywhere. Upon them the 
explorers often depended for shelter, food 
and guides. Lewis and Clark were greatly 
aided by Sacajawea, wife of a French trap- 
per; for she was able to guide them to her 
own tribe to the west of the Rockies; but 
Lewis on his way back was obliged to attack 
and kill two of the Blackfeet, and that act 
sowed enmity with them that lasted for many 
years. The Blackfeet were the bravest and 
cruelest of the Northwestern Indians, as many 
a poor trapper learned to his cost. In the 
-Southwest the Comanches were the most 
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dreaded. On the Missouri River the Aricaris, 
who have long since disappeared, did not 
hesitate to attack the armed boats. In a dim 
way the Indians understood that after the 
explorers had passed settlers would come and 
stay, and that the poor Indian would be 
pushed to destruction. 

Everybody noticed their romantic names, 
often taken from the first object that met the 
eyes of the father of the newborn babe; for 
example: Beautiful Bird, Rain that Walks, 
Big Horse, Half Man, Hit by Pawnee and 
Tuttasuggy, which means wind. The wild 
Indians, who had never seen white people 
before, were much amazed at their white 
skins and still more amazed at the negroes, 
who occasionally were members of exploring 
parties and whom the Indians supposed to 
be painted that dark tint. All the explorers 
became acquainted with the sign language, 
which was used among tribes that could not 
understand one another’s words. 

To reach the farthest West the explorers 
naturally followed the rivers, which were 
liquid roads, up into the high mountains. 
Hence the narratives are full of the incidents 
of boat travel on the Missouri, the Columbia, 
the Platte, the Arkansas and the Yellowstone. 
On the Missouri the standard craft was the 
keel boat, as much as seventy-five feet long 
and eighteen feet beam. They used sails when 
they could, but depended on poling or towing 
the boats with the “cordelle,” or towrope. 
Another craft, but a leaky and uncertain one, 
was the “bull boat,” made of buffalo hide 
stretched on a framework of poles. Travelers 
also built canoes made of planks or tree 
trunks; the birch-bark canoe was not used in 
the Northwest. 

After 1820 steamboats ran up the Missouri 
River to Fort Benton, not far from the con- 
tinental divide; but they found it hard work 
to get over the bars and avoid the concealed 
snags and sawyers—trees or trunks of trees 
under water that might punch a hole in the 
hull. The Platte River was the despair of the 
explorers—“‘a thousand miles long and six 
inches deep,” they called it; and it was hard 
work to navigate the Osage and the Kansas 
and the upper Arkansas. 


WAGON TRAVEL 


A large part of the journeys had to be 
made by land, and explorers depended on 
riding horses and pack animals; for west of 
the Missouri the country abounded in wild 
horses. It was an art to pack loads on horses 
so that they should stand the hard and rocky 
roads. By 1830 wagons drawn by horses, 
mules or oxen were used, and with their 
round canvas tops they resembled the Cones- 
toga wagons used in the Appalachian Moun- 
tains. The great obstacle to wagon travel was 
the streams that had to be forded. Nathaniel 
Wyeth started from Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, with wagon bodies made tight and 
calked like a boat so that they could be 
taken off their wheels to float across the 
rivers. In the high mountains much of the 
travel had to be on foot, sometimes over 
snow-covered slopes or up and down steep 
ravines. 

The most dangerous land journeys were 
over the long stretches of barren and desert 
land in the Southwest, where it might be 
thirty or forty miles from one water hole to 
another. A writer on the Commerce of the 
Prairie thus describes the mirage, which was 
one of the dangers of the travel: “The thirsty 
wayfarer after jogging for hours under a 
burning sky at last espies a pond; it must 
be water, it looks too natural for him to 
be mistaken. He quickens his pace, enjoying 
in anticipation the pleasure of a refreshing 
draft; but lo! as he approaches it recedes 
or entirely disappears; and when he is upon 
its apparent site he finds but a parched plain 
under his feet. It is not until he has been thus 
a dozen times deceived that he is willing to 
relinquish the pursuit.” 

The first travelers underwent many hard- 
ships— hunger and thirst, heat and cold, 
drought and soaking, weariness and enforced 
rest. One compensation was an outdoor life 
that made them rugged and healthy; another 
was the fascination of new scenes and dis- 
coveries. It was a great thing to be the first 
to discover such noble mountains as Pike’s 
Peak and Long’s Peak and the snowy moun- 
tains of the Columbia region, to get on the 
roof of the continent and to overlook “in- 
numerable lakes and streams, the spring of 
the Colorado, the heads of the Yellowstone 
branch of the Missouri, the snowy heads of 
the Trois Tetons, where were the sources of 
the Missouri and the Columbia Rivers.” Or 
again, what a pleasure to come upon “a deep 
valley, which was entirely occupied by three 


lakes, and from the edges of which the sur- 
rounding ridges rose precipitously five hun- 
dred and a thousand feet, covered with the 
dark green of the balsam pine, relieved on the 
border of the lake with the light foliage of 
the aspen! They all communicated with one 
another, and the green of the waters, common 
to mountain lakes of great depth, showed 
that it would be impossible to cross them.” 
Far greater than the joy of scenery and the 
satisfaction of winning a way through burn- 
ing sands and banks of snow was the sense 
of opening up a country that was to become 
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the home of millions of people. The explorers 
pieced together bits of Indian trails and por- 
tages and mountain passes into great natural 
highways such as the Oregon Trail. In ad- 
dition they were helping the nation to take 
possession of vast areas of valley and moun- 
tain and seashore. Men like Pike and Lewis 
and Clark, Ashley and Jedediah Smith were 
running the lines of a great empire. They 
were making possible the binding together of 
East and West into a wide continental belt 
stretching from ocean to ocean and from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf. 
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Chapter Seven 


In which we rescue a man 


E retraced our steps through the wav- 

ing canebrake and, coming to our 

boat, lifted it to carry it back to the 
creek—Lost Creek we had agreed to call it. 
But before we broke cover I left my two 
companions and went ahead to reconnoitre. 
It was well that I did so, for a big dory 
with three men in it was passing out of 
Wittee Lake down into Lost Creek. 

As the sun had now dropped behind the 
tree tops, throwing the whole mysterious 
swamp country into heavy shadow, I could 
not clearly distinguish the features of the oc- 
cupants of the boat. But all three men 
looked foreign. One of them appeared to be 
a prisoner. At least he sat with bowed head 
on a seat between the two others, who, 
seated one ahead and one behind him, were 
rowing in businesslike fashion. Whether the 
prisoner’s hands were tied I could not see. 

With deep misgiving I remembered the 
ghastly spot that we passed on the bank of 
the creek, and it appeared to me that the 
rowboat was going to that very place. So 
strong were my convictions that I turned 
and hurried back to Captain Pinner and 
Rodney and reported what I had seen. 

Clearly we could not now go down the 
creek in our boat. The men in the dory no 
doubt were armed; moreover, in an en- 
counter, even if we got the better of the 
matter, the alarm would be raised, and our 
larger purpose would be defeated. 

At last Rodney proposed that we follow 
the boat along the shore. 

“Rodney is right,” agreed Pinner; “we 
must follow these fellows overland. The boat 
will have to be left here until after dark.” 

Through the fringes of the brake, there- 
fore, we began to move; we could afford to 
be less cautious, for the dory was well ahead 
of us, and twilight was setting in. We had 
come to within sight of the gruesome land- 
ing that I have described and were trying 
to catch a fair glimpse of the boat when a 
steady throbbing behind us caused us to 
turn. In the direction of Wittee Lake pale 
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wreaths of smoke were rising into the sunset 
sky. The throbbing became louder, the pirate 
ship was leaving the lake, launching forth 
on some evil nocturnal voyage. 

“She’s off for another cruise,” said Sam 
Pinner. “I suppose she’ll be running down 
some poor man’s boat tonight.” 

“But she wasn’t so good at running down 
our craft as we were at dodging her,” I re- 
minded him. 

“The small boat’s at that landing place,” 
said Rodney. “I see only two men in her.” 

The words sounded ominous; and I know 
that if the vessel had not been upon us the 
three of us then and there would have had 
the matter out with the occupants of the 
dory. But we could do nothing. The great 
black craft, a superb vessel despite her 
scarred and rusty sides and the evil traffic 
of those who handled her, was even then in 
the creek, brimming the low banks with a 
huge wave. As she drove by us we heard a 
bell clang; the engine reversed, and the 
propellers made the dark waters of the creek 
boil angrily. We saw the dory run alongside, 
and with the two men still in her she was 
rapidly hoisted on davits to her station over 
the rail. At once the strange vessel continued 
on her course, and soon the throb of her 
engines merged with the wide whisperings 
that fill the swamp at the approach of night. 

We came out of the brake and hurried for- 
ward to the spot where the dory had landed. 
Off against the wall of the forest we heard a 
low moaning that startled us. 

“Tis some one in distress,” said Sam as 
we turned in the direction of the sound. 

We soon reached the poor fellow. Though 
his captors had spared his life, they had left 
him in a most heartless fashion; he could not 
have lived long had we not come. 

We found him tied to a young cypress 
tree and so tightly bound that he never 
could have freed himself. I quickly slashed 
the ropes, which were tied in the cruelest 
manner, and the man staggered forward and 
dropped to his knees. We helped him over 
the bank of the creek, where he almost fell 
again. “I don’t know you,” he said brokenly, 
“but you’ve saved my life! I should have 
been gone before morning.” 
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I told Rodney to go with 
Captain Pinner to get the boat; 
then I gave the man such aid 
as I could, rubbing his bruised 
limbs and persuading him to 
eat a sandwich that I had in 
my pocket. By the time my 
comrades reappeared with the 
boat he had recovered suffi- 
ciently to talk in a coherent 
way; and what he had to tell 
us was truly amazing. 

The fellow’s name was Jim 
Ivins, an ex-service man, twenty-five years 
old, who had shipped out of Norfolk on the 
ill-fated Western Wave. One night while 
some miles off North Island Light, at the 
entrance to Winyah Bay, which is just north 
of the mouth of the Santee, the same black 
pirate craft had hailed and approached his 
ship! As the Charleston Navy Yard and the 
lighthouse station were not far off, the cap- 
tain of the Western Wave lay to, supposing 
the stranger to be on official business. Three 
boats put out from the visiting craft. 

“Tt was about two o’clock in the morn- 
ing,” said Ivins. “I was asleep, and only 
three men were on deck, the double watch 
and the helmsman. Before we knew what 
was happening all of us were being marched 
on deck by the strangers. They had the drop 
on us, and they told us that their ship had 
her guns bearing on our craft.” 

“But what was their business?” I asked. 

“Stealing,” said Ivins, “just plain robbery. 
They sacked the Wave, and then the fools 
turned her loose. Charley Main,” he added, 
“was one that they didn’t get; he climbed 
down in the dark with a life preserver on; 
said he would take a chance on swimming 
and drifting to the shore. We have been 
waiting for him to give the alarm. But I 
don’t know if he ever got ashore.” 

I thought of the button that I had cut 
from the sailor’s sleeve, but I said nothing. 

“Who are these people?” asked Rodney. 

“Their ship was a German destroyer in 
the Baltic at the time of the war,” Ivins re- 
plied; “at least, that’s the idea I got about 
her. She was at Riga, where she fell into 
the hands of the Russians in one of those 
revolutionary movements. Three Red officers 
got hold of her and manned her with Com- 
munists. But in plain terms she simply 
turned pirate. There are about sixteen men 
aboard her, and only two speak English.” 

“What of your own crew?” I asked. 

“Well, I’m afraid Charley Main was lost. 
The rest of us were treated like dogs. But I 
was the last man in their hands from the 
Western Wave. Two days ago we had a 
kind of mutiny; there were seven of us from 
the schooner, and all got away into the 
swamp except me. I don’t know where they 
may be now; it’s wild country.” 

“Yes,” Captain Pinner agreed, “and big 
rivers on both sides of us here.” 

“And you,” Rodney asked, “why should 
they tie you in the swamp?” 

“Oh, I was being punished. I told one of 
their men what I thought of the outfit, and 
they left me here to think it over.” 

“Where have they gone?” I asked. 

“They’re out prowling for the night. 
They’ll be back tomorrow. I think they'll 
clear out of here within the week. They 
must know that, if any of the men from the 
Wave get through the swamps, their game 
will be up. The only other prisoners aboard 
are two brothers —” 

“The Lamars!” Rodney exclaimed. 

“There were some that were not taken 
aboard,” Ivins said sadly. “They were run 
down. That boat would run down any 
smaller craft that got in the way. We just 
missed running down a sloop last night, but 
the men aboard her handled her too well.” 

“Thanks for the compliment,” said Cap- 
tain Pinner grimly. 

“Was it you?” exclaimed Ivins. 

We assured him that it was. 

“Close—close,” he muttered; “they thought 
they had you. Why, you must be the people 
who picked up Jesse.” He laughed softly. 
“There’s a great fellow. I talked to him one 
day when all of us were below decks. He 
told me more hunting and fishing stories 
than I’d ever heard in my life!” 

“You were kept below?” I asked. “That 
must be the reason Jesse didn’t know the 
craft came up this creek and why he didn’t 
recognize Wittee Lake.” 

“They never let him come on deck until 
Wwe were in the river,” Ivins explained. “You 
see, they knew he was a native, and they 
Were a little uneasy about him; Jesse 
wouldn’t tell them a thing. Now there was 
another negro who gave them information 
regularly and met them in the river at night 
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with supplies of a simple sort. 
I wish I knew who he is. He’s 
playing a dangerous game.” 

“We know him,” said Cap- 
tain Pinner. “He thinks now 
that he’s number one; but he'll 
soon find out that his number 
is zero.” 

I felt rather sorry for Pino. 
He was an ignorant man, and 
probably the men aboard the 
destroyer had told him many 
plausible tales. Nevertheless, he 
had done wrong. “Rodney,” I said abruptly, 
“TI wonder if Pino Howard didn’t mail that 
letter to Tom Lamar? He might have taken 
it from the destroyer and dropped it into a 
rural box. He would be the man also to let 
the brigands know that Tom Lamar has 
money. Pino has a lot to answer for.” 

Black night had now fallen in the dismal 
swamp, and we could discern nothing except 


a glimmer of pale starlight on the creek; on | 


either hand the walls of the forest closed in 
upon us. Far sounds of obscure struggle such 
as continually goes on in such a swamp 
reached our ears from time to time, but for 
the most part the silence was absolute. 

“Ivins,” asked Captain Pinner, “what of 
that man back there in the tree?” 

“Oh,” Ivins replied, “he was one of their 
own men. I don’t know exactly what he did, 
but the other men on the destroyer thought 
he was about to betray them. They took 
him away into the swamp yesterday.” 

“We must bury him,” I said. “It isn’t de- 
cent to leave him there, Bolshevik or not:” 

After painful effort and lighted only by 
the flare of a torch, we buried as decently 
as we could the body of the unfortunate 
victim. According to the Bolsheviki’s creed 
human life was a small matter. 

Not long afterwards we were pushing our 
way out of Lost Creek. As we went I talked 
with Ivins of our plan to block the channel. 

“When they find me gone,” he said, “and 
that body buried they’ll be worried.” 

“And that wouldn’t be the case if they 
found you dead,” Sam Pinner suggested. 

“They'll probably think,” said Rodney, 
“that the crew of the Wave returned and 
freed you and gave the man burial, and that 
all of you are lost in the swamp.” 

“But I think they’ll probably soon leave 
this rendezvous,” I said, “and whatever is 
to be done should be done tomorrow.” 

“This creek is the only way out,” Ivins 
assured me. 

“What of their guns?” Pinner asked. 

“They were good guns,” Ivins answered, 
“but you know what Bolsheviki are like; 
everything they touch seems to rust; every 
road they follow leads to ruin. You know,” 
he added with pride, “I’ve seen our Amer- 
ican fleet lying at home in Hampton Roads, 
and I know now what makes it so great and 
powerful; I know what keeps every foot 
of deck, every inch of rail, every gun sur- 
face immaculate. It’s the belief of every man 
aboard those vessels that their government 
is the best government in the whole world! 
But this ship,” he added with rising scorn, 
“seems to me to represent what happens to 
a navy when people lose faith in their gov- 
ernment. It becomes rotten timber!” 

From far-off schoolboy days came to me 
a quotation from Edmund Burke. It was 
this: “’Tis the love of the people that in- 
fuses into an army or a navy a liberal obe- 
dience; without the love of the people your 
army would be a base rabble, and your navy 
nothing but rotten timber.” 

It did me good to hear Ivins talk in that 
strain. It was near midnight, and we were 
in the deepest wilds of the mighty Santee 
Swamp; yet in simple and natural fashion 
he was talking high patriotism. And in trying 
to run to earth those marauders who had 
invaded our peaceful river we were, I was 
sure, performing a patriotic mission. 

Down Lost Creek our progress was slow. 
It was well after midnight when we reached 
the river; and it was half an hour more be- 
fore, paddling our rowboat against a strong 
tide, we regained the opening of the bayou 
where the Undine lay hidden. i 

We had pushed our way quietly into the 
bayou for about half the distance when sud- 
denly in the short marsh and wampees at our 
left we heard a tremendous convulsion that 
seemed to set the whole dreary quagmire in 
commotion. At the same time from the Un- 
dine came a warning cry. “Wait!” called 
Jesse Melon. “Look out! Look out, cap’n!” 

We brought our boat to a halt. Meanwhile 
the savage commotion near us continued 
with unabated fury. We could not imagine 
what strange peril we were encountering. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 








A sturdy sport model. Ath- 
letic trim and lace to toe 
features.Smooth, corrugated 
or suction soles. 





Just what are Keds? 


YyALLIONs of boys and girls buy Keds every 
summer. You would be surprised to know 
how many others are wearing Keds just as you are. 

Yet lots of them often get inferior substitutes 
because they don’t realize all that the name Keds 
means—or how to make sure of getting them. 

So here briefly are the three things every boy 
and girl should know about these famous summer 


shoes: 


1. Keds are made only by the United States 
Rubber Company—the largest rubber organiza- 


tion in the world. 


2. Keds are a complete line of canvas tubber 
soled shoes. High shoes and low, plain and 
athletic trim—with smooth, corrugated or suc- 


tion soles. 


3. Keds are the standard by which all canvas 
rubber soled shoes are judged. While they vary 


in price according to type, 
every pair gives you the 
highest possible value at the 
price. 

4. On every pair of gen- 
uine Keds the name Keds 
appears. If the name Keds 
isn’t on the shoes, they 
aren’t real Keds. Be sure 
to look for it. 

Let your feet enjoy the 
coolness, the ease, the last- 
ing comfort that only Keds 


One of the most popular 
all-purpose Keds. For 
general outdoor wear as 
well as for sports. In 
whiteorin 
brown. 





can give. If your local dealer hasn’t the type 
you want, he will get it for you. Try on a pair 
today—and remember! If the name Keds isn’t 
on the shoes, they aren’t real Keds. 

Valuable hints on camping, radio, etc., are con- 
tained in the Keds Hand-book for Boys; and games, 
recipes, vacation suggestions and other useful in- 
formation in the Keds Hand-book for Girls. Either 
sent free. Address Dept. C-3, 1790 Broadway, New 


York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


Keds 


Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


They are not Keds 
unless the name 
Keds is on the shoe 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


IF YOUR DOORYARD does not look well 
to you, it certainly does not look any better 
to your neighbors. 


The Crown of Fame returns to them 
Who put aside that Diadem. 


THE FOURTH IS COMING. Would that 
we could make it glorious by declaring our 
independence of our faults, individual and 
national ! 


A NEW KIND OF FIELD GLASS picks 
out khaki-clad figures as easily as if they 
were dressed in bright red. The lenses disinte- 
grate the blend of red, orange and green light 
and so make the soldier’s figure stand out 
sharp and clear. 


A TRULY “MODERN” MUSEUM is one 
to be built at Merion, a suburb of Philadel- 
phia. It will house a large and costly collec- 
tion of paintings, none of which will be of a 
date earlier than 1870. The building, though 
on the scale of the great older museums, will 
have rooms arranged like studios instead of 
galleries and corridors. 


A COMPANY that controls a chain of hotels 
extending from coast to coast will install a 
“meditation chapel” in each one of them. As 
the name implies, the first purpose of the 
chapel is to provide the guests with a place 
to which they can withdraw at any time for 
spiritual reflection. A radio instrument will 
furnish the service and the music on Sunday 
mornings. 


“IT IS ALWAYS TOO MUCH OIL or too 
little,” says a man of experience in the oil 
business. Just now the overproduction of 
crude oil in California is forcing extensive 
shutting in of wells, and the surplus of oil 
is large all over the country. In spite of that 
the oil companies must keep up intensive 
drilling in order to prevent their field from 
being drained by competitors on adjoining 
properties. 


A POWER COMPANY in Sonoma County, 
California, is undertaking to harness the 
volcanic heat of a group of geysers and to 
use the steam to run engines that will gen- 
erate electricity. The first geyser, tapped by 
a diagonal boring, yielded one hundred and 
fifty horse power at the engine, though er- 
rors in drilling made only about half of the 
steam available. It is thought that better 
methods will take as much as ninety per 
cent of the steam from other geysers to be 
tapped. 


THE WORD “PHARMACIST,” which is of 
French origin, seems likely to supplant in 
America the word “druggist” and in England 
the term “chemist” as applied to a purveyor 
of drugs. American druggists think the word 
“drugs” has fallen into disfavor and is alto- 
gether too narrow a word for modern ideas 
of medicine. British chemists on the other 
hand are protesting the right of the phar- 
macist to use the term “chemist” and propose 
that pharmacists shall call themselves by 
their own name hereafter. 


SINCE TENNIS has become so popular as 
a spectacle it has been suggested that the 
system of scoring be so changed that matches 
will not be of such indeterminate length. 
Frequently championship matches have to 
be postponed to the day after that for which 


they were set because the preliminary matches 
take so much time. One proposal is to abol- 
ish deuce sets, the winner of a set to be the 
player that first wins nine games. In that 
way a three-set match would never comprise 
more than fifty-one games, whereas there is 
now no limit. ° 


THE GERMAN OFFER 


Y occupying the Ruhr the French have 
B at least got from the German govern- 

ment a concrete proposal on the subject 
of reparations. The proposal was not sat- 
isfactory to France; no one expected that 
it would be. It mentions $7,000,000,000 or 
thereabouts as the sum Germany might 
under certain conditions be able to pay, al- 
though there have been numerous semi- 
official statements from Paris to the effect 
that $10,000,000,000 was the smallest sum 
that France and Belgium would consider. 

The gap between seven billions and ten 
billions of dollars is not, however, the. dis- 
couraging feature of the German offer, for 
the note from Berlin expressly intimated 
that negotiations might result in an agree- 
ment to pay more than seven billions. The 
difficulty is that the Germans declare that 
the fulfillment of their obligations “depends 
on the stabilization of their currency,” as if 
the allied nations were responsible for the 
depreciated mark or could by themselves do 
anything in particular to restore its value. 
The fall of the mark is the result of a 
policy directed deliberately from Berlin; it 
can be stopped only by a reversal of that 
policy; and so far there has been no serious 
effort to reverse it. 

The German offer also implies that the 
$7,000,000,000 can be raised only through an 
international loan. Yet the bankers of the 
world have not shown any willingness to 
lend so large a sum to Germany and will lend 
it nothing until the government can bal- 
ance its budget and stabilize its currency. 
Apparently therefore the Germans have 
merely offered an inadequate sum, to be paid 
under conditions that are not likely to be 
complied with. That the offer would be re- 
jected was a matter of course. 

Nevertheless, it may be the first step 
toward a settlement. Political necessity obliges 
the Berlin government to take rather high 
ground at present; it could not give in at 
once to the French without losing what 
slender popularity it has. But why should it 
not recede little by little from its position 
until it reaches a point where serious nego- 
tiations can take place? It has begun to feel 
about for a way out of its difficulties; it 
must find a way out of the situation in the 
Ruhr or go under. We do not think that it 
will prove at all impossible to reach an 
understanding on the amount that is to be 
paid by way of reparation. The hard part 
of the negotiations will come when the Ger- 
mans are called upon to offer some form of 
guaranty that the French will accept, and 
when they try to find some one to lend them 
the necessary money. They cannot borrow 
much while the authorities in Berlin con- 
tinue to regard it as good business to depre- 
ciate the currency. 


6 ¢ 
FLYING 


HE most astonishing thing about the 

recent twenty-seven-hour flight of two 

men from coast to coast is that it caused 
so little astonishment. People took it as they 
take the cutting of a second from the record 
of a mile horse trot. Yet it is not quite twen- 
ty years since the first authentic flight in a 
heavier-than-air machine took place. Two 
years later the wonderful feat of one of the 
Wright brothers in keeping in the air thirty- 
eight minutes was reported to an amazed and 
half-incredulous world. 

The conquest of the air is not yet com- 
plete; there are still removable dangers to 
be overcome; and such feats as crossing the 
ocean or the continent and attaining a speed 
of more than two hundred miles an hour are 
accomplished only after long preparation, in 
favorable circumstances and at great cost. 
Aviation has not yet become available for 
practical use except on a few quick mail 
routes; but those who have doubted whether 
we shall ever be able to use the aéroplane in 
our ordinary business or pleasure are finding 
their doubts brushed away by the rapid re- 
moval of one obstacle after another. 

Nevertheless, the doubts have a reasonable 
basis, for aviation has its limits. The law 
of gravitation will forever prevent it from 
competing in cheapness and safety with the 
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railways and the water-borne freight carrier 
and consequently in general use. It can and 
will be an invaluable resource in emergencies 
when speed is an object and expense does not 
count. 

But every step of progress in aviation has 
its sinister aspect. It promises to add more 
and more horrors to war. A fortified frontier 
will no longer be an effective national de- 
fense. Cities in the interior will be even more 
exposed to destructive attack than those on 
the seaboard. In spite of efforts to embody in 
international law the principle of immunity 
for unfortified places, belligerents strong in 
air forces will be tempted to adopt a strategy 
of indiscriminate destruction of life and 
property. Why else is every great power in 
the world working most of all to increase 
and improve its air forces? 
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HISTORY 


E have recently been told that history 

is “all bunk.” Alas! those most con- 

‘versant with. the subject are forced to 
recognize that there is a certain amount of 
truth in the charge. History is not as yet 
an exact science, perhaps never will be. It 
depends upon records, and records depend 
upon human observation and memory, and 
the merest child does not need to be told 
that they are a frail dependence. The best 
witnesses conflict. Facts are twisted and dis- 
torted by prejudice. Characters are blackened 
or whitened to suit party ends. Even dates, 
which should be of mathematical precision, 
are falsified and confused, so that tombstones 
have been known to lie. 

Yet, with all this admitted defect, history 
remains the most vitally essential of human 
studies. To make even the vaguest, most 
unsatisfactory guess at what is going to 
happen we must have some knowledge of 
what has already happened. The only way 
to know anything at all of the future is. to 
study the past. That is instantly and em- 
phatically illustrated in the case of individ- 
uals. You want to hire a man in your 
business. The first step is to find out some- 
thing about him. You want to know where 
he has lived, where he has worked, whether 
he has succeeded or failed. You would like, 
if possible, to know what his religious belief 
has been, what his education, even something 
of what his father and mother were before 
him. In other words, you want to learn his 
history. Or apply it to yourself: to know 
what you will do and think and suffer in the 
future you have got to turn to your memory 
of what you have done and thought and 
suffered in the past. You have to open the 
pages of your own history every day of 
your life. 

Humanity is only one great individual, and 
history is that individual’s memory. None of 
us needs to be told how imperfect memory 
is. It is full of flaws and incoherences and 
imperfections, abounds in strange lapses, of 
which we are not in the least aware until 
some untoward accident reveals them. Yet 
what are we when memory is gone? Bodies 
without souls. With history it is the same, 
and the cruelest errors in government and 
economics result from ignorance of the past 
experiences that history records. The more 
we study history the more we shall admit 
its imperfections; but that should not for a 
moment lead us to abandon it, should rather 
make us humble in the pursuit of truth 
and gentle, considerate and tolerant in the 
application of it. 
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CHURCH REFORM IN RUSSIA 


OMETHING of the nature of a revolu- 
tion has occurred within the Greek 
Orthodox Church in Russia. How deep 

it goes or how durable it will be it is still too 
early to tell. That such an event should fol- 
low so stupendous a political overturning as 
Russia has experienced since 1917 is only 
natural. The church as it existed before the 
revolution was inextricably involved in the 
governmental system of the czars. It was 
the religious arm of the autocratic power. 
No one in Russia could conceive of it in 
any other way. The old episcopacy was not 
at all reconciled to the Bolshevist revolution 
and has never given its assent to any of the 
social or political doctrines that the Marxians 
preach. It is reasonable enough to believe 
that Dr. Tikhon, the patriarch who has just 
been unfrocked by the church council at 
Moscow, sympathized with the attempts of 
Kolchak and Denikin and Wrangel to upset 
the soviet dictatorship, for that dictatorship 
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has always been the open enemy not only of 
the church hierarchy but of religion itself. 

At the Moscow congress there were va- 
rious groups of priests who have broken 
away from the control of the old church 
organizations, who have accepted the results 
of the Bolshevist revolution and who profess 
to see in communism and the proletarian 
dictatorship political conditions suitable for 
the growth of a reformed and vital church. 
Those priests controlled the congress, voted 
to unfrock Tikhon and elected one of their 
number named Vedensky in his stead. It 
was a foregone conclusion that that would 
be the result of the congress, for otherwise 
it would hardly have been allowed to meet. 
Whether or not the schismatics are actually 
in a majority within the church we do not 
know. They are at any rate the only ones 
who can safely meet and discuss church 
affairs in public. 

Some American observers who were pres- 
ent at the congress are hopeful over the 
situation. They see in the various protestant 
groups—the Living Church, the Apostolic 
Church, the church-regeneration party, and 
so forth—influences that will deliver the 
Greek Church from its age-old formalism 
of worship and of creed. They describe the 
movement as a movement of parish priests 
rising in protest against the corruption and 
obscurantism of the old episcopal organiza- 
tion. It is at least possible that they are right, 
and that the church will gain in vitality and 
in influence over the people by breaking with 
the past. But we cannot believe that the 
attempt of Vedensky and Krassnitsky to tie 
the reformed church to the apron strings of 
the soviet government will amount to much. 
For one thing the Bolsheviki do not want 
even a reformed church. They are glad to 
make use of the schism to split the old 
church, but their own leaders are careful 
to say that, though the reformers may ap- 
prove sovietism, sovietism will not approve 
any church whatever or any form of religion. 

Our own expectation is that sooner or 
later Bolshevism will break down, and that 
any church organization that is in alliance 
with it will break down too; but that the 
political and religious organizations that suc- 
ceed to Bolshevism will be greatly influenced 
by the current of new and revolutionary 
ideas that has been flowing through Russia, 
and that the Russian Church in the future 
will never return to the traditionalism and 
superstition of its past. 
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AGRICULTURE IN ENGLAND AND 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


N England the condition of the farming 
industry is giving everyone the gravest 
concern. The British farmer is in a much 

more critical position than the American 
farmer, although the causes that work to the 
disadvantage of one are much the same as 
those that work to the disadvantage of the 
other. As a civilization becomes more and 
more complex—more and more industrialized 
and urban in character—agriculture finds it- 
self less esteemed as an occupation, more bur- 
dened with taxation, and generally regarded 
as existing for the purpose of supplying cheap 
food for the masses of the population. 

In the days of imperial Rome the yeoman 
farmer of Italy was driven off the land be- 
cause he could not compete with the- slave 
labor of the great proprietors. In England the 
farmer, crushed beneath heavy taxes, cannot 
meet the prices of the cheap food products 
imported from the colonies and South Amer- 
ica. In our own country the farmer sees 
his own :prices “deflated,” whereas those of 
organized industry and labor show a far 
smaller shrinkage. The Department of Agri- 
culture has been looking into the returns 
of farming in this country and finds that the 
ordinary farm pays about $1200 in cash and 
food in return for the labor of the farmer 
and his family and as interest on his invest- 
ment of capital. Some farms make a better 
return than that, but many not so good. 
That is the reason for the steady drift from 
the country to the city—the inadequate 
financial returns of the farm. If it were not 
that the farmer properly places a consider- 
able value on his independence and had 
rather work for himself than for some one 
else, the drift would be far more rapid than 
it is. 

But the plight of the British agriculturist 
is more disturbing. Land in that overcrowded 
island is expensive; it represents a relatively 
large capital charge. The policy of Great Brit- 
ain now, as for years past, has been deter- 
mined by the necessities of its manufactures. 
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There must be cheap food ‘that the masses 
may live and produce the goods on which the 
foreign trade of Britain depends. The British 
farmer cannot meet the demand. In trying to 
do it he has had to keep the farm laborer’s 
pay down to a dollar a day or little more, 
and the situation of the laborers is so des- 
perate that thousands of them have gone on 
strike rather than work for the wages offered. 
The tenant farmers, who were formerly helped 
financially by their landlords, are helpless now. 
The tremendous taxes on income have crip- 
pled the big landowners, who are throwing 
their properties on the market from sheer 
inability to support them. There seems to be 
no escape from the difficulty except through 
a substantial increase in the prices of food; 
and no government could propose that and 
stay in power while almost nine tenths of the 
people are in mechanical industry, unable to 
live except when food is cheap, and no less 
than two millions of them are out of regular 
employment. 

No country and no civilization can long 
survive the decay of its sturdy and independ- 
ent rural population. Cheap food is dearly 
bought if it means the destruction of native 
agriculture and the complete dependence on 
foreign countries. Everyone in England who 
thinks seriously about such matters under- 
stands that, and yet no one seems able to 
suggest a way out of the difficulty. The Labor 
party has only one solution to offer—nation- 
alization of the land. That would take the 
burden off the necks of the present farmers, 
and they might be glad enough to see it lifted 
if it were not that most of them still have 
personal attachment to their own piece of 
ground. But nationalization will only shift 
the burden to the backs of the general tax- 
payers. It cannot give the farm laborer a 
living wage, it cannot make agriculture pay, 
unless food prices go up; and such a rise the 
millions who vote the Labor ticket would 
sturdily oppose. 

To overseas observers it looks as if Eng- 
land were reaping the fruits of one-sided 
development, of industrialization overdone. 
There is something in its experience for us in 
the United States to ponder. 
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The Pledge to the Flag 


Through The Companion Radio Broad- 
cast this question was recently asked: 
Who wrote the Pledge of Allegiance that 
is used every day in virtually all the public 
schools of the country? 

Many answers were received, but only 
about half were correct. The Pledge 
was credited to Washington, Lincoln, 
Roosevelt and many others. Many made 
inquiries at the public libraries, but in 
vain. 

THE PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


was written in the office of The Youth’s 
Companion about twenty-five years ago. 
The idea originated in the mind of James 
B. Upham, a member of the Perry Mason 
Company, who, assisted by his associates 
in the firm and by the editors of The Com- 
panion, produced the Pledge as it stands 
today. 

A history of the Pledge has been printed 
in pamphlet form suitable for filing and, 
together with the Pledge itself in poster 
form,—a beautiful print, in gold, red and 
blue,—is now being sent to every public 
library in the United States. 














CURRENT EVENTS 


MUSTAPHA KEMAL is as peremptory 
Vi in dealing with those who question the 
wisdom of his policies as Lenine or Mussolini 
is with those who question his. It is curious 
indeed to see how a war that was to abolish 
absolutism and enthrone democracy seems in 
So many cases to have put in power men who 
think meanly of liberty and who are deter- 
mined to have their way even if they have to 
use force to get it. In the law that the Angora 
parliament has passed, which provides for a 
new general election, it is provided that “all 
who deliberately, by deed or writing, work 
against the decision of November 1, which 
abolished the sultanate and incorporated the 
rights of sovereignty in the personality of 
the National Assembly, . . . are considered 


traitors.” That is one way to stop the mouths 
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of those who on religious or constitutional 
grounds are out of sympathy with the An- 
gora government. e 


HE Sioux Indians are suing the United 

States government for the tidy sum of 
$750,000,000, which is the value—with inter- 
est running for forty years or more—of land 
in the Black Hills region and elsewhere that, 
the Indians assert, was illegally taken from 
their reservation and opened to white settle- 
ment. Whether the Sioux can make good their 
contention in the Court of Claims remains to 
be seen. If they do, they can collect the money 
only when Congress appropriates it, and the 
national government is notoriously slow pay 
whenever judgments are recorded against it. 
The last of the French spoliation claims, 
which date back to 1798, were settled only a 
few years ago. ° 


“COUNDING,” to determine the depth of 

the sea bottom, is more appropriately 
named now that the hydrographers are aban- 
doning the use of the lead plummet and sub- 
stituting a contrivance called a “sonic” depth 
finder. This instrument, which was invented 
by Dr. H. C. Hayes of the engineering experi- 
ment station at Annapolis, measures depth by 
sending vibrations down through the water 
and making note of the time that elapses 
before the “echo” of the reflected vibrations 
returns to the surface. The results are be- 
lieved to be more accurate than can be got 
with the lead and are certainly more speedily 
obtained. Deep-sea soundings that it might 
take hours to get in the old way can be taken 
in a minute or less by the sonic finder. 


oS 


E have heard little about the task of 

refunding the short-term national debt, 
which Secretary Mellon of the Treasury has 
just completed. The debt amounted to $7 ,000,- 
000,000 in government notes when the present 
administration came in. One billion, six hun- 
dred million dollars of that amount has been 
paid off, and the remainder has been refunded 
into Treasury notes that have longer terms 
to run. It is not a simple thing to convert a 
debt of that size into securities of different 
character without disturbing the money mar- 
ket or business in general. How well Secre- 
tary Mellon did the job is apparent from the 
fact that no one except the financial experts 
has realized that anything of the sort was 
going on. e 


HOSE who are curious in such matters 

are trying to decide whether the Fords or 
the Rockefellers are the richest family in the 
world. The discussion was aroused by the 
statement of the Ford Motor Company’s 
financial condition. It reveals assets of $536,- 
351,939, of which $159,605,687 is in ready 
cash. Mr. Rockefeller may at one time have 
had more than that, but he has given away 
a good deal, and if he and his son do really 
control a larger fortune it is probable that 
it is invested in such a way as to bring in an 
income smaller than that of the Fords, father 
and son. The net profits of the Ford business 
are estimated to be something like $119,000,- 
000 a year. e 


F your flag is shaped according to the pres- 
ent regulations, its length is to its breadth 
as 1.90 to 1. The Fine Arts Commission of 
the government says it is too long and recom- 
mends a ratio of 1.67 to 1. Opinions outside 
the Fine Arts Commission will differ on that 
point. To most eyes a flag of solid color or of 
two or three wide stripes appears more grace- 
ful when it is of the shorter length. It is not 
so certain that a flag that has a broad union, 
crowded with stars in its upper corner, can- 
not well stand a little more length. But 
whatever proportions are decided on, we shall 
all agree that it is the most beautiful flag in 
the world. ° 


HE chemists who are working with “poi- 

son” gases under the direction of the 
United States Army have stumbled upon some 
surprising facts. One of them is that chlorine 
gas in mild doses is a preventive of influenza 
and pneumonia and may perhaps be useful 
in the treatment of those diseases. Another is 
that “mustard gas” is of value in checking 
tuberculosis, at least in guinea pigs, and so 
presumably in man. Lewisite, a particularly 
destructive gas, is reported when much di- 
luted to have relieved paresis and locomotor 
ataxia. These extraordinary discoveries were 
first suggested during the war, when it was 
observed, in the midst of the terrible epidemic 
of influenza, that no one who worked in the 
chlorine laboratory of the Edgewood Arsenal 
near Baltimore contracted the disease. 
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ORAWN BY 
KATHERINE G. 
HEALEY 


A jolly, jolly July breeze 
And a yellow July sun, 
A band to beat for dancing feet 
And bright flags waving in the 
street — 


Hurrah, the Fourth is fun! 











WHAT HAPPENED TO 
HAPPY 
By Nancy Byrd Turner 


S Christopher walked slowly down the 

A street he pointed out the sights to his 

pet Browno. This Browno was rather 

an odd-looking toy, something like a bear 

and something like an old, thin cat; but 

Christopher, who had a loving heart, thought 
a great deal of him. 

“T will take you to the animal shop, 
Browno,” he said as they went along. “The 
animals will be glad to see you.” 

Now it happened that in the animal shop 
there was one animal that very much needed 
to have something to make him glad, a poor 
little flop-eared, tousled dog. He sat all day 
in a box and gazed through the window 
glass. Once he had had a home and a name, 
but when the people who owned him moved 
out of the city he had run away from his 
new owner and become a stray dog. Then 
some one had caught him and sold him to 
the animal shop, and here he was. 

Very miserable he was too. He did not like 
the other animals in the window. The drowsy 
Persian kitten, the noisy parrot and the silly 
white mice that ran round and round made 
him cross and angry. Every now and then he 
gave a little whirt that meant, though no 
one understood it, “O dear, dear, dear!” 

Christopher stopped in front of the win- 
dow and held Browno up to look. “Hello, 
animals,” he said, “here is Browno.” Then 
he added, “O Browno, look at that hand- 
some little dog. How glad he is to see you!” 

The little dog stared out. “Dear me,” he 
thought to himself, “I never saw such a 
funny-looking thing; but its master seems 
to love it very much.” 

Christopher put Browno on the window 
ledge and made him dance a sort of jig. 

That was too much for the dog. “Wow!” 
he said crossly. “Wow, wow!” 

“He’s talking to us,” Christopher said in 
a pleased voice. “Dance hard, Browno!” 

Just then the green parrot put in a word. 
“Hello, boys,” he said. “Hello! Hello!” 

He kept saying “hello” so loud and so fast 
that the little dog laid his ears back and 
gave a doleful whine. Christopher had heard 
parrots talk before, but he had never heard 
a dog wail so pitifully. He gazed through the 
glass and blinked his blue eyes. 

“Hello! Hello!” cried the parrot shrilly. 

“Yow; yow-eeee!” wailed the little dog. 
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A Passing Acquaintance By Abbie Farwell Brown 


A flash and a shadow, here and away, 
The burst of a carol, fresh as spray. 
I saw, I heard 
The dear little bird! 


“How did he fly, and whence did he come? 


What is his name, and where is his home? 
Dear me! Please do 
Get the birds’ Who’s Who!” 


“What of his wing feathers, yellow or red? 
Did you notice a spot on the tip of his head? 
Was his tail cut long? 
Cut short was his song? 


“What does he eat, and where is his nest? 
What is his mate like? How is she dressed? 
Does he warble or trill? 

What shape was his bill? 


AMM 


(He’s only a passing acquaintance of mine, 
Who dropped me a song on his way to dine. 
That’s all I can tell. 
But I love him well.) 





“Browno,” said Christopher suddenly, 
“that pup doesn’t like being in that win- 
dow one little bit, and I know it.” In his 
astonishment Christopher spoke very loud. 
“Browno, that pup is not happy!” 

When Christopher said “happy” the small 
dog pricked up his ears and gave a quick, 
eager bark. Christopher wondered what had 
made him change so suddenly. The truth is 
that the little dog’s name was Happy, though 
he had not heard it for a long, long time. 

Then the parrot began to screech again, 
and once more the dog whined dolefully. 

“Browno, he’s miserable,” said Christopher. 
“Let’s buy him and take him to our house. 
You wait a minute, dog,” he added and, 
tucking Browno under.one arm, he went 
hurrying off. 

Twenty minutes later the little dog saw 
him coming back with a man. The man, the 
boy and Browno stopped in front of the 
window. 

“Just look at him, father,” the little boy 
said. “Don’t you see he’s not happy ?” 

Again at the sound of his name the pup 
wagged a joyful tail. 

“Well, well,” the man answered. “He is 
rather dreary-looking, and that’s the truth. 
How about it, old fellow,” he went on, “are 
you happy ?” 

“There,” the dog thought to himself, “that’s 
the third time they’ve called me by name.” 

“Are you happy?” the man repeated, and 
the pup answered “Bowwow,” which meant 
both yes and no. 

The end of it all was that the man and 
the boy and Browno went into the store, 
and when they came out there was a shaggy 
head tucked under Christopher’s right arm. 

“Good-by, boys,” the parrot screamed as 
they went down the street, but this time the 
dog did not mind the loud voice. 

“This pup is just wagging under my arm,” 
said Christopher. “He seems so happy that 
I think Happy will be a good name for 
him.” 

“Bow!” cried Happy, which meant, “Why, 
to be sure; that has been my name all along.” 

Then home they all went, Christopher, his 
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father, Browno, the strange but dear animal, 
and Happy, who lived happily ever after 
because he had found a home. 
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HOW MOTHER NATURE’S 
FOLKS KEEP 
THEMSELVES CLEAN 


By Frances Margaret Fox 


NCE there was a little boy who didn’t 

* like to take a bath; he didn’t even like 

to wash his face and hands or to comb 

his hair. One day when his Uncle Jack was 

visiting the boy’s family he said to his 

mother that he should like to be a little wild 

boy and live in the woods with all the wild 
things. 

Uncle Jack looked up from the book he 
was reading and took off his spectacles. ‘He 
was a college professor and knew more 
about tirds and animals and all the wild 
things than the little boy’s mother knew, 
though she ‘knew a great deal. 

“Methinks the birds and the bees and the 
eight-legged spiders and the wildcats and 
bears and all their folks would be ashamed 
of you,” said Uncle Jack to that little boy. 
“Should you like to take a walk with me?” 

“May I go without washing my face and 
hands?” asked the little boy. 

“Oh, suit yourself,” answered Uncle Jack, 
who was as clean as clean could be. 

“Come home in time for dinner,” mother 
advised them, and that was all she said. 

So the little boy with dirty face and 
hands went to walk in the freshly rain- 
washed garden and woods with his clean, 
fine-looking uncle. 

The first thing Uncle Jack did was to ask 
the little boy to look through a microscope 
to see a garden spider comb its hair. 

“Where is its comb?” inquired the small 
boy. 

“In its mouth,” answered Uncle Jack. 
“Look through the microscope carefully.” 
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The little boy looked, and he saw the 
spider put one leg after another into its 
mouth and comb out every speck of dust 
and dirt. It made the dust and dirt into little 
pellets and threw them away. 

“An Englishman was the first to discover 
that fact about spiders,” Uncle Jack ex- 
plained, “and now please notice the beetles. 
They are never dirty. The dirt slides off their 
shiny backs, and their little gauzy wings are 
always clean. Now, if you please, watch that 
mother robin comb her feathers.” 

The little boy watched. He saw her comb 
her feathers with her beak, straight to the 
tip end. 

“Birds always keep clean, and white birds 
are always white,” said Uncle Jack. “Even 
common flies keep their faces washed and 
their bodies cleaned. Now, through the mi- 
croscope let’s watch a fly wash his face and 
comb his hair.” : 

They did; they also watched an ant give 
her head a hard scrubbing. Then they 
watched a bee brush off her body. She stood 
on her hind legs and brushed and brushed. 
Then she kneaded the pollen into a little 
pellet that she carried into the hive in the 
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THE DESCENDANT 
By Roger Wingfield 


My master’s father’s father says 
His great-grandfather had 

A dog that followed him to war 
When he was but a lad— 

A Revolutionary dog, 
A dog of gallant fame. 

And I’m descended straight from him, 
I know, because his name 

Was Fido—so the story runs. 

And mine’s the very same, oho! 
And mine’s the very same! 





corner of the garden. Uncle Jack said she 
had changed the pollen into beebread with 
which to feed the baby bees. 

Next the boy was obliged to watch the 
ducks take their splashing baths in the pool. 
After that the house cat winked at him and 
washed her face and washed her face until 
he looked the other way because Uncle Jack 
was laughing. 

“Mother Nature’s folks always wash and 
comb and brush themselves,” Uncle Jack 
said. “The gray squirrel on the fence is 
scrubbing her face this minute!” 

The little boy was obliged to look, and 
while he was gazing at her the squirrel 
brushed her coat hard and carefully. In the 
edge of the woods a chipmunk not only 
washed her face but scolded and scolded the 
little boy for something. 

For once in his life the little boy didn’t 
enjoy walking through the home woods with 
his Uncle Jack, and he was glad when it 
was time to go home to dinner. It seemed 
as if everything that lived in the woods were 
washing or combing or brushing or cleaning 
house. 

The little boy didn’t have to be told to 
wash his face and hands and comb his hair 
before dinner that night. He went straight 
to the bathroom, scrubbed himself clean, 
combed his hair and laughed. 

Uncle Jack and mother laughed too, but 
the little boy’s father, who didn’t know what 
had happened, was so startled when he 
stepped into the dining room and saw the 
little boy all clean and shining without hav- 
ing to be sent away to wash his face and 
hands—the little boy’s father was so startled 
that he forgot his manners and stared. 
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FIREWORKS 


ORDER for the 4th NOW 


BOYS—do you want the finest fireworks made—a 
big wonderful variety—2 to 3 times as much for your 
money as you get in the stores -then order an as- 

sorted package NOW direct 











from the maker and im 
porter. The se'ections listed 
SELECTIONS include candles, rockets, 
firecrackers, colored lights, 
AND PRICES mines, wheels, serpents 
Mt. ee a 
grass agers. sper’ ers, 
No. 1 ...... $3.00 dago bombs, and other fine 
No. 2 ...... 5.00 pieces. BIG ASSORTMENT 
= BIG CUT IN COST— 
ae 7.50 H nage big tag tte on 
lay fireworks from bes 
No. 4...... 10.00 =. mand most popular 
reworks m 
= : as ri QUALITY GUARANTEED. 
jo. € ...... 25.0 
How to Order 


Just draw a line through the selection you want 
and enclose with P. O. Money Order, and name and 
address plainly written, to us. Larger selections 
at special prices. Boys form clubs and chip in for 
big displays. All orders F.0O. B. factory. Instruc- 
tions how to fire with every package. 
SHOW THIS TO DAD. Write 
THE GORDON FIREWORKS COMPANY 


190 N. State Street Chicago 
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Areal automobile—pow- a Q 44 (ome Ws 14 


$i ie —. by ey 
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Make Money 


. Going t to 

Join others distributing I 

that the home folks all approve. trite letter of : a 
tion for our after school, week-end and summer-time en- 
gagements. High School students preferred, but grown 
ambitious boys and girls may be offered opportunity if 
application indicates serious purpose. Some make $1.00 for 
every working hour. Give three references with addresses, 
such as your school principal, teacher, etc. 


Eddy & De Wreede, Paradise, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
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ENGEL MFG. 
LOO Dept. 87, 4711N. Cuanx St., Cuicage 


Everything About 
Cuticura Soap 
Suggests Efficiency 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. qrerrehere. Bs For sam 
dress: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 3 
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y,Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION is an illustrated 


weekly per for all the family. Its subscription 
price is $2.50 a year, in advance, including tage 
prepaid to any address in the United States or Canada, 


one $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the Post 
ice, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 

_—~" = & should be sent directly to ‘this office 
and receipt will be acknowledged by change in the 
expiration date following the subscriber’s address on 
the m the paper. — to a stranger is 

made at the risk of we subscribe: 
ttances a made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Geer Order, pemceres Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is 
a give the name of the Post Otfiee to which your 

of address be sure 


Manuscripts offered for publication should, in every 
case, be addressed to The Editors. A personal address 
delays consideration of them 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, Boston, Mass. 








INSECT BITES 


HE insect enemies of man are numerous, 
especially in the tropics and in the North 
during the summer, 
often extremely painful; 
they are seldom dangerous. 
The parasites of man and of his couch and 
also the flying bloodsuckers such as gnats and 
mosquitoes inflict a painless sting, but one never- 
theless that causes swelling and considerable itch- 
ing. The irritation is owing to formic acid or 
some other substance that the insect injects for 
the purpose of thinning the blood and preventing 


and their stings are 
fortunately, however, 


| its coagulating until it can be sucked in. The 
| itching ceases when the acid is neutralized by 


an alkaline application such as ammonia, soda, 
limewater, glycerin or soap. The application 
should be made immediately after the bite, before 
scratching has abraded the skin and has given 


NAME_AND PORTRAIT is the best known shoe 
ark in the worl It stands for the highest 
standard of quality, style and workmanship at the 
lowest possible cost. 


W.L, DOUGLASshoes are actually demanded year after 
year y more people than any other shoe in the world 


BECAUSE W. L. Douglas for forty-six years has been 

ing surpassingly good shoes. The smart styles are 
the leaders everywhere. When you are looking for the 
best shoes for your money examine W. L. Douglas $7.00 
and $8.00 shoes. wa are mee pany! good value for 
the price. WEAR W. L. SHOES AND SAVE MONEY. 


$5,56$758. &59 SHOES [82 


& WOMEN 
1852 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU LIVE 

— choodealerecan supply you with W.L. 
Douglas shoes. If not convenient to 
callatoneof our 116 stores in the large 
cities, ask your shoe dealer for W. 
Douglas shoes. Protection against 
unreasonable profits is guaranteed 
- the name and price stamped on 

e sole of every pair before the shoes 
cove the factory. Refuse substitutes. 
The prices are the same everywhere. 


IF NOT FOR SALE IN YOUR 
VICINITY WRITE FOR CATALOG. 
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TO MERCHANTS: If no dealer in your town handles W. L. Douglas 
—— write today for exclusive rights to handle this quick-selling, 
kk turn-over line. 











opportunity for the germs of inflammation to 


infect it. 


Attacks of insects, especially of the flying ones, 


can be more or less prevented by the external use 
of oil of citronella, cedar oil or kerosene. The 
most serious stings are inflicted by outdoor in- 
sects—ants, bees, wasps, hornets, spiders, ta- 
rantulas, scorpions and centipedes. The ordinary 
ants of temperate regions are not formidable, 
though black ants may inflict a somewhat pain- 
ful sting. In the tropics some of the ants are 
vicious and dangerous on account of their num- 
bers. Tales are told of ants’ surrounding men and 
animals and actually killing and eating them. 

The stings of bees, wasps and hornets are 
familiar to most of us. A few spiders, among 
which are tarantulas, are venomous; so are scor- 
pions and centipedes. Their bite causes an inflam- 
matory and often painful swelling together with 
general symptoms such as dizziness, faintness, 
nausea, blurred vision, headache, numbness of the 
extremities and sometimes even slight paralysis. 
In the case of children the symptoms may be 
alarming, and with infants the result may be 
fatal. It is best to apply ammonia to the bite at 
once and to give strong coffee or some other 
stimulant to drink. 
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TWELVE DUPES IN A BOX 


O show how important a counsel’s influence 
with a jury may be Mr. Montagu Williams, 
in his Leaves of a Life, tells this story: 

Mr. C——,, who had just been made a queen’s 
counsel, was defending a man for horse stealing. 
The evidence was of the most damaging charac- 
ter. Shortly before the theft the fellow had been 
seen in the immediate neighborhood of the field 
from which the horse was stolen; he had been 
seen driving the animal from the spot, and he 
was further identified as the man who subse- 
quently sold the horse at Wycombe Fair. At the 
close of the prosecution Mr. C addressed the 
jury in something like the following terms: 

“Gentlemen, I have been long among you. I 
was born in your county, and my people were 
with you for two or three generations. You have 
always been friendly with me, man and boy, and 
I don’t think I have ever had an angry word 
with any of you. A change has now come over 
my life. Her Majesty has sent for me to make 
me one of her own counsel.” 

The jurymen sat with open mouths, evidently 
under the impression that their favorite was 
about to be summoned to Buckingham Palace to 
have a téte-a-téte with the queen. 

“T shall never address you again,” continued 
Mr. C “this is the last time my voice shall 
be heard in your ancient hall.’’ There was a dis- 
play of pocket handkerchiefs at that point. “Let 
us part,” said the learned counsel, “as we have 
always been, the best of friends.” And without 
saying one single word about the merits of the 
case before the jury he sat down. 

The chairman of the quarter sessions, on the 
other side, devoted himself merely to the evi- 
dence. 

The jury put their heads together and after 
barely a moment’s deliberation turned round 
again. The foreman said, “We finds for Muster 








The chairman informed the jury that their ver- 
dict must be either that the prisoner was guilty 
or not guilty. Thereupon, without waiting for 
their foreman, they all shouted out: 

“Not guilty, on.” 











. Newest 


“Lucky Dog” Mitt 


Made of heavy chrome tanned 
dark elk on medium sized pattern 
with heavy strip around entire 
edge. Back and fingers of softer elk 
leather. Deep re-inforcement of 
black sole leather covers knuckles. 
Pad is hand made and is designed 


for exceptionally hard service. 





Known as Mitt No. 1005 
Named for that star catcher, IVY WINGO. 
This mitt, though so new in the D &M line, 
is fast becoming famous and is already a 
favorite with many Big League men. 





The “Lucky. Dog” Kind 


If you haven't as yet had your copy of D& M Rule Book and 


Catalogue, send for them now. Also ask us for the pamphlet, 
“HOW TO PITCH A CURVE BALL” free. 


If anable to get the D & M goods where you live, 
we will fill your order direct from the factory. 


3 THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO., Dept. Y, Plymouth, N. H. 
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Celebrate **4th of July”’ 
THE BRAZEL WAY 
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pt. T7238 Rochester, N.Y. 
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BOYS! this outfit is « a Government position. 
: pared especially to enable se a 
you to celebrate a real 4th o’ La 4? Name 
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Way to Go 


C to work orschooland recreation ison 
a pele bicycle. one of 44 styles and 


This 





July. wonderful assort- 
ment (worth $3.00 at any retail 
store) a tL requirements of law 

of fi Consists 
balloons, 5 








of £ large wiv -ft. 

re - po oll 2 colored fire 
torches, 6 Roman RE <— 12 roo Salutes, 1 daygo early 
riser bomb, 50 Jap torpedoes, 1 colored star mine, 18 
pieces night fireworks, 40 sparklers, 12 


nigger pon ys’ Fre: ress prepaid, 
12 sun of a gun, 12 grasshoppers, 12 ruby lights, 12 snakes it yy Saved 
in grass, 12 crazy crackers sticks and punk. All com- [QMonthstoPay : d carfare 
plete in a neat wood box. 


A day’s fun for the whole 
family. You can’t beat it for variety, quantity, quality 
and price. Express is slow so order now—don’t wait. 
Fireworks cannot be ee Name your express office. 
Remittance must accompany order. We Fmt same day. 
Our booklet of celebration goods free. 


BRAZEL NOVELTY MFG. CO. 
1800 Ella Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Teh and permanent cure sent free on 
BUFFALO request. Ask for Hayes Bulletin Y-233 WHY NOT spend Spring, Summer and Fall 
NEW YORK and references to cured cases. gathering butterflies, insects? I bu 


hundreds of kinds for collections. Some w 

$1 to $7 each. Simple outdoor work with my 

instructions, pictures, price list. Send 10c. (not 

stamps) for my Illustrated Prospectus before 

soning butterflies. 7 IR, Dealer 
in Insects, Dept. 71, Ocean Park, California 
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A CALENDAR 
OF THRIFT 


(Ga 


In June when people 
passing nigh 

Her dooryard come to 
praise and buy 

Said Mary while a rose 
she sniffed, 


“My garden plot is fun 
and thrift.’”’ 


Arthur Guiterman 
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THE HUMAN INTERPRETER 


ee HE doesn’t know us,” one of the older 
S sisters exclaimed to Laurie despairingly. 
“She doesn’t look like my Beth, and there’s 
nobody to help us bear it; mother and father 
both gone, and God seems so far away I can’t 
find Him.” 

Laurie was only a boy. Serious illness and 
such sore grief were new to him, but his heart 
was full of sympathy, and he grasped Jo’s hand. 
“T’m here,” he said reassuringly. “Hold on to me, 
Jo, dear!” 

Readers of Miss Alcott’s Little Women will 


remember the pathetic scene and perhaps the au-. 


thor’s sage reflection that follows: “She could 
not speak, but she did ‘hold on, and the warm 
grasp of the friendly human hand comforted her 
sore heart and seemed to lead her nearer to the 
Divine Arm, which alone could uphold her in her 
trouble.” 

All Christian teaching is in essence an effort 
to interpret God to dull or careless or groping 
minds. What we too often overlook is that our 
acts are far more convincing interpreters than 
our words. What we do in disinterested kindness 
of heart and under the inspiration of love—our 
sacrifices, our cheerful self-denials, our sympa- 
thetic ministries—may seem discouragingly in- 
adequate to meet the need to which they respond, 
but quite apart from what they themselves ac- 
complish they bring the needy heart nearer the 
Greater Helper, whose name is Love. 

“God seems so far away I can’t find Him,” is 
a much commoner plaint than most of us imag- 
ine. To the unthinking onlooker Mary’s breaking 
a box of precious ointment on the Saviour’s feet 
seemed a reckless waste, but the quick intuition 
of the Master realized the significance of the 
action; in its small way it meant the same as his 
own sacrifice upon the cross. The alabaster box 
in the hands of her whose love kept nothing back 
has been, as it were, a lens to bring Calvary 
within range of shortsighted eyes and to reveal 
the unselfish heroism of Him who gave his all 
for the salvation of a sinful world. 

“It was my mother that first taught me as a 
child what the love of God is like,” a grown-up 
son declared as he stood by the grave of her to 
whom he had paid that grateful tribute. “No, I 
don’t mean religious instruction, not in the con- 
ventional sense at least,” he added in reply to the 
question of a friend. “She taught us by precept, 
to be sure, but her whole life was the lesson we 
never forgot. When father died I was two years 
old, and my oldest brother was nine; and for 
years as we struggled on the verge of poverty 
mother sacrificed everything for us. When I was 
old enough to read such verses as ‘Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends,’ it seemed as if I’d had the 
commentary before my eyes all my life, and I 
didn’t need to be told what it meant.” 


8 
THE MEDICINE 


asi HY, Anne, you look better. You do, you 
do! Have you really found a doctor who 
understands your case? You look the 
way you used to—eager over life!” Alma paused. 
“T never told you before, but that was the thing 
that almost broke my heart to have you lose. I 
just couldn’t bear it.” 

“You are a dear, Alma,” replied Anne, “and 
I’ve been very selfish. Yes, ’'ve found a doctor 
who ‘understands my case.’ There’s no doubt 
about that! He understood so well that at first 
I was furious and vowed I’d never go near him 
again. Then when I got a little bit cooler I real- 
ized that to leave him would be acknowledging 
that he was right, and what I wanted to do was 
to prove him wrong.” 

“But what did he do?” asked Alma. “What 
did he tell you that made you so angry?” 

“He told me that organically I was absolutely 
sound and that the troubles were entirely nervous 
and mental. He said that I had a good enough 
mind, but that I had been too lazy to use it.” 


” 





THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


“He didn’t dare!” Alma gasped. “I'd certainly 
like to tell him what I think of him!” 

Anne laughed. “I am beginning to think that 
I shall some day, but my thoughts of him will 
be quite different from what they were when I 
walked out of his office. What do you suppose his 
prescription is? A calendar of thanksgiving!” 

“A what?” 

“Precisely. He told me to make a calendar 
from my life—to go through my diaries if I’d 
kept any and put down some beautiful thing that 
had happened on each date. And if I couldn’t 
find anything for any particular date, I might be 
able to discover some beauty in the world at 
large! The gentleman, I assure you, was sar- 
castic.” 

“He makes me boil! But the calendar—why, 
Anne, it’s a lovely idea, isn’t it?” 

“Tt is. Also a humiliating one. Alma, when I 
began to put down all the lovely things people 
have done for me! Poor busy Mrs. Casey’s in- 
sisting on laundering my loveliest negligee! And 
the flowers, flowers, flowers, from the great boxes 
of them down to the handful of limp violets 
Danny Day brought over! The doctor suggested 
that it wasn’t playing fair with God to take 
things and give no gladness in return. To tell me 
I wasn’t honest when honesty is a tradition in 
our family! You see, I had a great deal to prove. 
And it seems that he was right and that I was 
wrong.” 

“T don’t believe it—about you,” Alma replied 
stoutly, “but I’ve a great mind to start a cal- 
endar myself.” 

“Do!” said Anne. “For—this is my final ad- 
mission—I am learning to like the medicine.” 
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HOW DID HE DO IT? 


NE of the most remarkable characters that 
ever appeared as a public entertainer be- 
fore American audiences was Washington 

Irving Bishop. His perfectly inexplicable feats 
of “mind reading,” if that is what they should 
be called, puzzled psychologists as much as they 
awed the ordinary man in the audience. Mr. Au- 
gustus Thomas, the dramatist, was Bishop’s 
manager for a time, and in his recent book of 
reminiscences he describes a characteristically 
astonishing bit of mental magic. 

We appeared, he says, one night in Jefferson 
City, Missouri. The Hon. David R. Francis, re- 
cently United States ambassador to Russia, was 
then governor. As he was unable to come to the 
theatre, he sent an invitation to Bishop and 
Ritchie and me to take supper at his house. Be- 
sides us there were present only the governor’s 
private secretary and the governor’s sister, Miss 
Francis. After supper when Governor Fran- 
cis wished to see an example of Bishop’s 


never before saw a person walk so briskly in 
search of the cane she thought she could not do 
without. 
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RUNNING A SHARK DOWN 


MOST extraordinary tale of the death of a 
giant shark comes from Mr. Charles H. 
Zearfoss, captain of the steamer American 

Legion. Mr. E, W. Gudger, of the American Mu- 
seum, who tells the story in the Natural History 
Magazine, explains that the fish was a whale 
shark (Rhineodon). We quote from the captain’s 
account of the incident: 

Sometime during the morning of May 19, 
while my vessel was crossing the banks that lie 
northeast of the Abrolhos Light (off the east 
coast of South America), we struck a shark that 
was trying to cross our bow. The speed of the 
ship through the water then held the fish doubled 
round our bow. There was no shock, and we did 
vad discover the presence of the shark until day- 
ight. 

During the morning we made an attempt to 
lift the body out of the water, but without suc- 
cess. Later the ship was stopped and backed, and 
the shark washed clear and immediately sank. It 
had been struck right behind the last gill and 
hung with eight feet of head and gills on our 
port side and about twenty-two feet of body on 
our starboard side. 





interest to the little-known ‘“Oseberg Ship,” 
the tomb of viking royalty, which was 
discovered some twenty years ago. The vikings 
habitually buried their chiefs in their ships along 
with their arms and treasures to sustain them on 
their way to Valhalla, the abode of the souls of 
heroes slain in battle. A farmer—so we learn 
from Mr. Marshall Reid in Travel—found the 
ship while digging on his farm close to the bed 
of an ancient river that during the viking age 
was navigable for large vessels, 
Built of huge masses of peat, says Mr. Reid, 


Tine recent discoveries in Egypt give added 
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scissors, horseshoe nails and so forth, and nu- 
merous remnants of woven picture tapestries. In 
the stern of the ship were kitchen utensils such 
as an iron pot with a three-legged stand, small 
dishes and troughs of wood, frying pans, kit 
boxes, knives, a hand mill for corn, a kitchen 
stool and a great many other articles. 

In the bow were oars, a gangway plank, water 
barrels, booms and gaffs for spreading sails, bail- 
ing scoops, anchors and other nautical equipment. 
The finest object of the collection was a superb 
four-wheeled wagon with elaborate carvings, in- 
tended to be drawn by two horses. There were 
also three beds, the framework for two tents, a 
chair, a trough containing rye flour, several 
wooden dishes, combs, balls of thread, wax, 
buckles, mountings, seeds of the woad plant used 
for dyeing, flaxseeds and wild apples. A litter, or 
stretcher, a number of spades, three pairs of 
shoes, a ribbon loom, a beautifully carved pole 
representing an animal’s head, three sledge poles, 
harness for horses and chains for dogs completed 
the equipment. Finally and most astonishing 
were found the remains of fifteen horses, four 
dogs and an ox. To show that the ship was ready 
for a voyage oars were projecting through the 
fifteen oarlocks on either side. 
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TRICKS THAT BRING THE COOLIES 


CHINAMAN in the tool box? How ab- 
surd! No one could possibly ride there. 
And yet — 

Some of the tool boxes on the outside of parlor 
cars, says Mr. Feri Felix Weiss, immigration 
inspector, in hissbook, The Sieve, have actually 
been worn smooth by huddled, silent coolies. 

Moreover, inside the car the innocent-looking 
linen closets that are usually used for holding 
towels, dishrags, pillowcases and other parapher- 
nalia have sheltered many a trembling Celes- 
tial fearing any minute to be discovered in his 
new-fangled china closet. The gloomy caverns 
beneath the car seats, the icy interiors of refrig- 
erator cars, private steam yachts and motor 
launches have served a purpose in the business 
of smuggling human beings. 

Once several bathtubs, brand-new and covered 
with tar paper on top and each containing a 
Chinaman quite comfortable in his improvised 
hammock, were shipped across the border with- 
out exciting the suspicions of the authorities. 
That scheme had a worthy counter piece in one 
that grew out of an epidemic of smallpox in the 
Province of Quebec. 

One day a number of coffins destined for vari- 
ous Places in the States arrived at the railway 
Station at Point Levis. The undertaker who had 
charge of the shipment explained to all who 
cared to hear that the coffins all contained 





skill Bishop asked him to go alone to his 
library and select a word from any book, 
When the governor returned we all fol- 
lowed Bishop into the library. He went 
straight to the proper bookcase, took down 
without hesitation the proper book, a heavy 
law volume,—there were perhaps two thou- 
sand books in the room,—opened it, turned 
without hesitation to the proper page, went 
down the page and put his finger on a cer- 
tain word. 
oo Francis said, “‘That’s it! That’s 
it!” 

The whole proceeding occupied little more 
time than I have taken in telling of it. 

It was after repeating the same per- 
formance at New York that Bishop fell 
into the strange cataleptic fit in which he 


died. 
eg 


THE LOST CANE 


OME of the stories of absent-minded- 

ness that The Companion has printed 

reminded a subscriber of a client of 

his, an elderly lady of nervous tempera- 

ment who was dependent on a cane for 
getting about. One day, he writes us, she came to 
see me, and two or three minutes after she had 
left my office she came hurrying back, out of 
breath and excited, exclaiming, “I have lost my 

cane! I wonder if I left it here?” 

ry Vhy, Mrs. S——,” I said, “you have it with 





you! 

“Where?” she asked. 

“Tt is hanging on your arm,” I said to her, 
and she went out the door almost as fast as she 
came in. 

I have heard of persons looking for the glasses 
that were pushed up on their foreheads, but I 





The chariot of a viking queen, still showing its rich 
carving in spite of having been buried probably 
over one thousand years 


the barrow, or mound, above the ship formed an 
air-tight covering, and the objects found were in 
an excellent state of preservation. Behind the 
mast of the vessel was the sepulchral chamber 
of timber, which contained the bodies of two 
women, the Oseberg queen and her bondwoman. 
One of the women, perhaps the queen herself, was 
about thirty years old when she died; the other 
was about fifty. With them were a number of 
articles of a personal character; there was, among 
other things, a beautiful oak chest containing fruit 
and grain. Two other chests revealed iron lamps, 
a wooden box for cotton, an awl, a spindle, iron 


In imagination add to this graceful sledge its spirited horses and its royal occupant 
seated amid a heap of furs 

















Americans who had died of the smallpox 
and whose bodies were being sent back to 
their respective families. As such occur- 
rences were not uncommon, no one paid 
particular attention to the matter. Not until 
the empty coffins were found in some place 
in Maine, and the air holes used as ventila- 
tors by the Chinese who had traveled in 
them were discovered, were the authorities 
aware that smugglers had worked a novel 
trick successfully. 
eg 


PUSS GIVES HER REASON 


HE story in The Companion about 

Frisky and Teddy, a cat and a dog 

that showed great intelligence and 
persistence in finding their old master and 
mistress, reminds a reader of an experience 
that she had with a young mother cat nota- 
ble for the same qualities. 

I was out in the yard washing, she writes, 
when the cat came over to me and began to 
mew. As I was in a hurry to finish my work, 
I paid no attention to her. Off she went 
and, reappearing with a tiny kitten in her 
mouth, laid it at my feet. I picked it up 
and tossed it over into the grass, but a second 
time she laid it in front of me. Again and again 
I tossed it away, and each time the mother cat 
brought it back and laid it right at my feet. 

* At last I went into the house and brought out 
a dish of milk for the cat. She drank it eagerly 
and then, picking up the kitten, went away. 

When I was telling about the incident after- 
wards a little nephew of mine said, “I suppose 
the poor cat was trying to tell you she was 
hungry, and you wouldn’t understand. So she 
thought she’d get one of her kittens and show it 
to you. I’ll bet if she could have said it she 
would have said, ‘Gee, when a cat’s got kittens 
she’s got to eat!’ ” 


og 


NO JOKE BY HALF! 


“ URRAH! Bob and I are going to play a 
good joke on you April Fool’s Day! 
cried Billy, aged seven, dancing up and 

down and clapping his hands with glee before his 

older brother Ben. 

“Tell me what it is, and I’ll give you some 
candy,” said Ben coaxingly. ; 

“Oh, no, I can’t,” replied Billy. “You see, half 
the joke is Bob’s.” 

“Well, I'll tell you what; you just tell me your 
part of the joke, and I’ll give you the candy.” 

“T suppose I might do that.” 

“Yes, of course,’ urged Ben, offering the 
candy. “Hurry now before Bob gets here!” 

Billy took the package. ; 

“My part,” he replied, “‘is to say ‘April fool!’ 
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NEWLY MARRIED 


ETURNING from her honeymoon, Mrs. Jack 
Connors hurried into her Uncle Walter’s 
drawing-room. In spite of her veil her 

lovely hair gave itself to the wind; her travel- 
ing suit and loose coat were like full sails; her 
blue eyes shone like sun-touched bubbles; and 
her voice suggested the ripple of clear waters. 

All the young people loved Uncle Walter and 
Aunt Annie. The old couple had a sweet, sympa- 
thetic way with them, and they were so loving. 
So Myra—now Mrs. Jack Connors—just had to 
have a peep in at Uncle Walter’s even before she 
went to her own home folks. 

“Oh, we had just a lovely time!” she ex- 
claimed. “I enjoyed every minute. Couldn’t tell 
which I liked best, Washington, Atlanta or the 
ocean beach. It was all so lovely, and Jack was 
just too good for anything!” 

Aunt Annie came in while Myra was talking. 
The girl turned and greeted her affectionately, 
perhaps a little patronizingly, and went on with 
her account of her trip. Mrs. Walter took her seat 
on the lounge beside her husband, who threw his 
arm lovingly round her shoulders. 

“Jack and I pulled the wool over people’s eyes 
everywhere,” Myra was saying as she tossed her 
head proudly. “There wasn’t a place in which 
they knew we were just married or thought so.” 

Uncle Walter’s eyes beamed merrily, and Myra 
smiled with satisfaction. Aunt Annie looked 
shrewdly at the new garments and noticed the 
enthusiastic ways of the bride, wondering as she 
did so if it were ever possible for a “newly-wed” 
to hide her newness. But what advantage was 
there? And whatever did Myra mean?. Did the 
girl mean that she and her husband had learned 
or had purposely ceased to be attentive to each 
other and to do those sweet, kind, considerate 
things which true love always prompts? What 
advantage, what triumph, was there in that? 

Uncle Walter was the best of listeners, espe- 
cially to children and young people, and he usu- 
ally looked them in the eyes; but now for a 
moment his eyes left Myra’s and rested on the 
face of his wife. The two were so used to reading 
each other’s thoughts that he guessed what his 
wife was thinking. 

“That was wonderful, Myra,” he said kindly, 
“but if you will wait a minute, I’ll tell you some- 
thing that was quite wonderful to me.” 

“Just a minute then,” said Myra, resuming her 
seat, for she had risen to take her departure. “I 
should be home now, you know.” 

“Yes, they are looking for you all right, but it 
wouldn’t do for littlke Myra to forget her Uncle 
Walter. This little thing, however, may be good 
for you to hear and pass on to Jack. When your 
Aunt Annie had the courage to marry me I was 
a poor accountant, and after the wedding we had 
just enough money to pay our fare to the little 
home we had fixed up to live in. Like most young 
people we planned for a honeymoon trip from the 
first day we were married and even before, but it 
was hard sledding at first. Money came in slowly, 
and there were babies. But after we had worked 
and saved for fourteen years our chance came. 
We had got so far ahead that we thought that we 
could afford a holiday. Grandparents came and 
took care of the children, and Aunt Annie and I 
went off on our honeymoon trip. And, would you 
believe it, everywhere we went people thought 
that we had just been married!” 
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AN ELECTION IN JAVA 


VILLAGE election in Java is most amusing. 
There are no voting booths; there are no 
ballot boxes; there are no ballots even. 

Instead — But let Mr. Johan W. Prins, writing 
in Asia, describe how the people of a village that 
he visited chose their mayor. 

The voters, says Mr. Prins, arrived in little 
groups at the open veranda of the house of one 
of the native chiefs, where the election was to be 
held in the presence of a few Dutch and native 
officials. Half a dozen of the candidates were 
already there and were squatted in a semicircle 
in front of the official table, silent, impassive. 
Each voter took his place behind the candidate 
he favored. The man who assembled the longest 
row behind him would be the winner. 

For a little while there was a blending of col- 
ored sarongs and a monotonous drone of soft 
voices. Then it appeared that two of the candi- 
dates had each about a score of voters behind 
him; one had only a few, and the three others sat 
alone, sometimes awkwardly stealing a look over 
their shoulders to see whether perhaps one other 
besides themselves had decided that they were fit 
to be the village head. 

Now followed a long period of political nego- 
tiations much as in our national conventions, 
though more quiet. Followers of the two leading 
candidates were trying to attract the attention of 
the ~— group behind number three. Out of re- 
spect for the committee they did not dare call 
to them but sneakingly drew their attention by 
throwing pebbles at them and then motioning 
them to come over to their side. Soon number 
three sat deserted and then together with the 
other unsuccessful candidates hastily retreated 
under the: booing of those present. 

After a few voters had changed their minds 
and had hopped from one favorite to another one 
of. the candidates had a clear majority; the com- 
mittee examined him and, having found him 
trustworthy, declared him elected. 
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brownie Belongs 


It’s fun sailing boats—it’s more fun sailing 
boats and making pictures, too. That’s the 
beauty of a Brownie. On thediamond, at the lake, 
on the track—this simply-worked, Eastman-made 
camera adds to the sport at the time and gives you 
pictures that store up fun for the future. 


Whatever it is you like to do best, a Brownie 
belongs. 


Brownie Cameras $2.00 up 
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\\ Your teeth should be “Washed” 





~~ —don’t scour them . — a 
Ba Ne The enamel of your teeth given you by Nature serves ) ra ) te? 
he a . l| 
a two good purposes—it protects teeth against decay { 
Yun and keeps them white and shining. If scratched or a 
worn away, your tooth enamel never grows again. fl i 
It is thin as a thin watch-crystal, so you can’t be 


too careful about protecting it. 


Washing teeth clean with Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream is the safe, common-sense way. Colgate’s 
washes and polishes; doesn’t scratch or scour. You / 
can use it during a long life-without the slightest 
injury to your tooth enamel. 


A LARGE tube 25 cents, at your favorite store. 




















CLEANS 
TEETH THE 
RIGHT WAY 
“Washes and Polishes / 
Boys and girls like to use Doesnt Scratch 
Colgate's regularly because rhe i oe cis 5 
of its delicious flavor. ae OA. ke aioe Meo Good Teeth—Good Health 


You can play better, work better and actually 
keep in better health if your teeth are in good 
condition. For good teeth—good health, use 
Colgate’s after every meal and just before 
you go to bed. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Established 1806 





Truth in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufacture 





